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FRESHMAN ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY AT CARBONDALE 



The Association of Departments of English collected syllabi and course 
descriptions from directors of freshman composition at slxty-slx American 
colleges and universities. A survey report based on this Information, 
College Programs In Freshman Composition (1968) by Bonnie E. Nelson, is 
available through ERIC as TE 500 190. 

Because many of the directors sent Information which Is not available 
to the public and which could not be Included In the full report, some 
of these program descriptions are reproduced here In one of ten auxiliary 
reports: See also: 
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CRITERIA AND STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING ENGLISH 101 THEMES 



Establishing absolute standards for evaluating freshman themes is 
impossible because the criteria cannot be precisely defined or the writing 
accurately measured, and because the variables are almost limitless and are 
fluctuating importance depending on subject, purpose, and audience* Yet, 
although absolute standards cannot be set , some general ideas about what 
freshmen should achieve in writing can be suggested. The following six 
criteria comprise an arbitrary grouping of qualities that should be 
evaluated. All of these cO'e important and must be considered. But the 
first three organization, support of generalization, and mechanics — 
are of particular concern in English 101. Because the others — content, 
diction, and style — require additional writing experience, training, and 
maturity, they are more important factors in English 102. 

^^i/hat follows is a detailed analysis of the six criteria and an 
application of them in providing guidelines for evaluating English 101 themes. 



The Six Criteria 



I. Organization 

A. Has the writer written about the assigned subject? 

B. Does he have a clear plan? 

C. Has he developed it logically? 

D. Has he adequately limited the subject? 

E. Has he unified the paper around a central thesis? 

F. Has he properly emphasized the ideas in the paper? 

G. Has he witten the paper from a consistent viewpoint? 

H. Are his introduction and conclusion effective? 

I. Has he linked his paragraphs together vrith transitional devices? 

J. Has he organized his paragraphs? 

1. Do they contain topic sentences? 

2. Is all the material in each paragraph relevant to the topic 
sentence? 

3. Are the sentences arranged in logical order? 

4. Is coherence achieved with transitional devices? 

II. Support of Generalizations 

A. Are examples, illustrations, facts, or other forms of evidence used? 

B. Are they relevant? 

C» Are they well chosen for the audience and the purpose of the paper? 

D. Mould an intelligent reader accept the evidence used? 

E. Do the details appeal to the senses? 

F. Are abstract words carefully defined or illustrated? 

G. Is the support of the generalizations as reasonably complete as the 
time for the assignment will allow? 
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III. Mechanics 

/ 

A. Is the paper completely ftee of gross spelling errors and generally 
free of others? 

B. Does the punctuation give the appropriate syntactic signals? Is 
helpful punctuation omitted? 

C. Does the writer know when to capitalize and when not to? 

D. Does the writer handle titles, syllabification, numbers and 
abbreviations acceptably? 

E. Is the paper free of major sentence faults? 

1. Is it free of unintentional fragments (Students may be asked 
to underline intentional ones.) 

2. Is it free of run-on sentences? 

3. Is it free of inappropriate comma splices? 

F. Does the student follow acceptable usage standards in matter of 
agreement? 

1. Is the paper free of serious subject-verb agreement errors? 

2, Is the paper free of serious pronoun-antecedent agreement errors? 

G. Is the paper free of serious errors of case? 

H. Is the paper free of confusing dangling modifiers and other ‘ . 

ambiguities? 

IV. Content 

A. Is the paper interesting? 

B. Are the ideas relatively fresh and original? 

C. Do the ideas reveal some maturity of judgment? 

D. Do the observations suggest the writer’s critical perception 
and insight? 

E. Has the writer analyzed the subject intelligently, accurately, 
and thoroughly? 

F. Have the vn['iter*s conclusions been developed from an objective, 
logical, comprehensive examination of the subject? 

G. Has^the writer gone beyond platitudes, trite comments, and 
obvious statements? 

H. Does the i^iter generally indicate his good sense? 

V. Diction 

A. Is the vocabulary level that of a college student? 

B. Is it appropriate for the purpose, subject, and audience? 

C. Are the words used accurately? * ' 

D. Are esoteric terms clarified for the specified audience? 

E. Has the writer avoided ineffective cliches? ’ 

F. Is the language interesting and vivid? 

G. Is the language too formal, stilted, or elaborate for the audience, 
purpose, or subject? 

H. Is most of the language concrete? 

I. Has the xn?iter avoided unnecessary repetition of i^ords or sounds? 
















VI. style 
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A. Have unnecessary words been elminated? 

B. Are the sentences effective? 

1. Are the sentences varied in length and type? 

2* Are short, simple sentences used sparingly? 

3. ts the passive voice used only where it is appropx'iate? 

4. is subordination used when it would signal intended relationships? 

5. is parallelism used where possible? Is faulty parallelism 
avoided? 

C. Does the writer of the expository paper appear to be a sincere, 
reasonable, unbiased individual? 

D. Is the tone appropriate to the audience, subject, and purpose? 

E. Is the writing easy? Does it appear to flow effortlessly? 

F. VIould a reader like to meet and know the T?riter or read something 
else he*s xn?itten? 



The Guidelines 

I: 

I 

I The C Paper and Its Author 

The £ paper is an adequate piece of work , nothing more or less . The 
student has organized the material ably, employed details to support his 
generalizations, and handled mechanics satisfactorily. Although more might 
have been accomplished in any one or all of these three areas, the C student 
has revealed his competence in them. IHiat his papers usually lack is itsome 
praiseworthy feature: significant or fresh ideas, felicity of expression, 

or grace of style. Although containing little that is impressive, £ papers 
explain an idea of some substance in a clear and acceptable manner. In 
general, they may be labeled satisfactory , average , or adequate , usually 
eliciting both favorable and unfavorable co^*’^®nts, and neither pleasing nor 
displeasing a reader. 



The £ Paper and Its Author 

The £ paper is deficient in only one major area (organization, support, or 
mechanics). If the writer makes serious errors in mechanics, fails to 
organize his paper or paragraphs adequately, or does not provide ample 
support for his generalization, he should receive a £. It is important to 
remember that £ is a passing grade, allowing the student to proceed into 
102. Consequently, he must be able to write with some proficiency and with 
some sense . and his papers must contain some redeeming features ; otherv/isc 
he should receive an £. 

Sometimes it is tempting to overlook serious spelling sins or a tendency 
to ramble because of some brilliance in content, style, or diction. Good 
writing, however, requires that the student learn to discipline himself. 

If he does not, he should not receive a £ in the course. Until he can 
v/rite without some major weakness, his papers should be graded D. 




The E Papg?r and Its Author 
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The ^ paper is deficient itt at least two Of the three ihajor areas 
(organization, support, and mechanics). Because the v/ritet* has spoken ‘ 
English for at least twelve years, and had completed four yea*»s of high 
school English courses, he is litet*ate. But his papers are so poor that 
they are difficult, annoying, and confusing to read. Unless he receives 
more ^training and experience in writing, he will embarrass himself, his 
English 101 teacher, and the department if he is allowed to pass. Usually 
the main ^problems in an ^ paper are faulty mechanics and inadequate support. 

In some instances , the writer may skirt numerous difficulties by using simple 
words and simple sentences to express simple ideas . A childish paper of 
this typo should receive an ^ even though it may be devoid of glaring 
weaknesses . 

Late in the semester it is hard to resist rewarding a poor student who has 
worked diligently and progressed slightly. To raise this student *s 
Srade because of improvement or effort rather than demonstrated 
ability is to be unfair to him, to other students, and to the department. 

An ^ grade is always d’*ff icult to give, but if the student honestly 
deserves it , then he should receive it . Along with the many privileges 
and pleasures of teaching are the responsibilities, ^laintaining standards -- 
particularly at the and ^ levels — is unpleasant and tryin.g but necessary. 



The ^ Paper and Its Author 

The paper is not only competent in the major areas , and also the minor 
ones, but it excels in several. As opposed to the C paper, the B paper- 
contains certain achievements that make it more than satisfactoriy. Usually 
these are in the areas of content or language . Although lapses may appear 
in the paper, they areusuaUytrivial and sparse, ffora than compensating 
for them is the skill displayed in organizing and supporting ideas, 
selecting words, handling mechanics, and treating the subject with 
judiciousness, maturity, and insight. The B paper is not outstanding but 
it reveals fine work by an intelligent student who has demonstrated 
proficiency in all six areas, and excellence in some. Mere absence of 
gross errors alone should never be rewarded vxith a 3. 



The A Paper and Its Author 



The ^ paper need not be publishable in The Atlantic Monthly or The New York 
Review . Nevertheless, it is a superior piece of i^ork that is a pleasure to 
read and a temptation to show to colleagues. Although outstanding, it need 
not be flawless; even Homer nodded and Shakespeare might have profited from 
blotting a line. 

Usually the ^ paper excels the paper in content, diction, and style. The A 
student generally treats his subject in some relatively original manner, re- 
vealing keen perception, mature judgment, and sound logic. He also uses 
language with sensitivity, assurance, and vitality. Moreover, he has developed 
a style that possesses some grace, charm and vitality. 

The ^ paper need not he perfect, but it should be a superior, outstanding, 
and excellent piece of work for a freshman. 



A Final Word 



In grading papers, teachers imist be aware of the halo effect that causes one 
outstanding feature to eclipse several weaknesses. A paper may be highly 
interesting and adequately organized but if it has been done carelessly, 
then it deserves at most a D^. English 101 should teach students to * • 

write carefully not erratically; to rely on perspiration » not inspiration*; 
and to plan, write, revise, and proofread, not dash off first drafts. 

It should build a firm foundation, not a shaky one. In the process, a 
Faulkner or Barth may not pass the course. But hundreds of future chemists, 
doctors , social workers , nurses , architects , lawyers , salesmen , farmers , 
and teachers should learn to write clearly, concisely, correctly, and effec* 
tively. As for the highly creative individualist, let us certainly encourage 
him but let us also, for his own sake, teach him to discipline himself. 
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tJHAT YOUR COURSE IS ABOUT 

The main aim of the course is to help you to learn to virite— that^ 
is to set your ideas down on paper clearly, interestingly, and persuasively. 
Writing is so personal that probably no one can teach you to do it; the 
most you can reasonably expect from your instructor is help while you learn. 
And learning depends mainly on your own interest and quick-wittedness, rather 
than any amount of dull plodding. Your own attitude is first an importance. 
Your writing will improve most if you can persuade yourself to look at the 
course as an opportunity and at your instructor as someone who helps you 
by pointing out the faults that you need to correct. 

But anyone who writes has to have something to say. Although your 
ideas need to be worked out in your own mind, your mind can be stimulated 
from outside. Partly for that purpose, you will be asked to read essays 
and articles, which will afterwards be discussed in class. (The rest of 
the purpose of the reading is to show you how other people have set their 
ideas down on paper.) The reading and discussion will stimulate you, we 
hope, to do some thinking of your own. When that has happened, you will 
have something to say — unless you lack the courage to say it. Remember 
that it is much better to say what you think and be wrong than to say what 
you suppose your instructor or classmate expects you to. The latter kind 
of writing is dishonest. 

While honesty is one virtue in thinking and writing, another is the 
ability to see and admit mistakes. Many people are afraid that changing 
their minds must be a sign of weakness; instead, when there is reason 
enough, it is a sign of intelligence. Sensible people often form opinions 
with the help of discussion, which brings to them new information and 
different points of view. It is among the stupid and weak that discussion 
"never gets anywhere." 

Facts and ideas which are new to you will probably appear often in 
your reading. But the ideas will make little or no impression on your 
mind unless you read with full understanding. You already know how to 
read, how much you understand of what there is to be understood. Actually, 
most people read quite badly, and you probably have no r^al reason to 
suppose that you are an exception. Therefore, you should make every effort 
to learn, with your instructor's help, so that ideas can flow into your 
mind in their proper shape. 

The emphasis on ideas, both yours and those of other people, should 
give you an important clue to the kind of course this will be. It has 
been designed to give you a chance to learn to read with understanding 
and write for understanding. 
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English Department Student’s Name 

University of Kentucky (please print; 

December 12, 196? Student’s Section 

English 101 - Final Examination 

1« Please print your name and write your section number in the space above* Then 
study the following topics for a few minutes to select the one that you are 
most interested in and informed about. Do not take too much time to decide, 

2, Prepare a thesis statement or statement of intent and a, two level sentence 
outline (Roman numbers and capital letters)^ Make certain that you have 
restricted your subject and be sure to provide a title, 

3, VJrite a well supported, unified, logically developed theme. You need not feel 
obligated to follow your outline exactly if you get other ideas as you proceed. 
If you wish, you may allude to any essays or books read this semester, 

4, Avoid the temptation to leave the examination early. As time allows, revise 
and rewrite your paper or part of it. Although you will not be graded on 
neatness, you may distract and annoy a reader if your paper is a mess, 

5, Place your paper face up when you have finished, fold it from bottom to top, 

and write your name, section number, and the name of your instructor in the 
lower left-hand corner. In addition, place this form inside your paper. Do not 
hand in any other papers to your instructor, 

Examination Topics 

A, The following statement appeared recently in a local newspaper: 

It is a very thin line that separates those who burn draft cards 
and tell men to refuse to go to the services after being drafted, 
from outright communism, ¥e sometimes wish that Congress would 
actually declare a state of war so that these unpatriotic and 
subversive groups could be forced “underground'* or jailed. 

Discuss the subject of patriotism indicating whether you agree with the 
writer’s use of unpatriotic , 

B, To readers unfamiliar with college life, define and describe one of the mar^ 
types of students to be found on this campus, 

C, The Kernel recently devoted most of an issue to the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Greek system at UK, Write an objective appraisal of fraternities and 
sororities here, pointing out whether these social organizations serve any 
significant purpose, 

D, Violence, according to many, is an increasingly more evident characteristic 
of American life. According to others, it is a natural consequence of 
American life. Discuss, 

E, VIhat would be one significant action that the University could take to help 
its entering freshmen meet the problems of college life? Cite an existing 
difficulty and show how your proposal would do much to alleviate it, 

F, A current slogan warns, “Don’t trust ar^yone over thirty’” Write an analysis 
of the lack of understanding and communication between the generations, 

G, Should students have complete autonomy in setting dormitory regulations? 

For the Grader Only 

Student’s Final Examination Grade 




Name of Grader 
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SYLUBUS FOR ENGLISH 101 




Date 


Glasswork 


Asslenment 


Aug 30-31 


Write name, class, section number, names of Read introductory section 

texts (excluding paperbacks) on board. Assign of dictionary (front & 

following in-class theme: From either your back matter; explanatory 

high school experience or your reading in Writer material). 

toJIrlter. indicate what vou consider to he the 

most helpful, interesting, unusual, or useless 

advice about writing. Take roll. 


Sept. 1-2 


Check role carefully. Discuss purpose of 
course (see handout), comment on textbooks. 
Pass out and review "Directions for Freshman 
Students," Begin dictionary study. 


McCrimmon, chapter 7. 


(Holiday 4) 
and 
5 


Return and discuss themes. Pass out and 
review plagiarism handout. Continue 
dictionary study & begin chapter 7. 


Have students write a 
dictionary entry for 
new work, new use of old 
word, or slang word. 


6-7 


Continue discussion of chapter 7 & 
analyse several definitions written on 
board. 


McCrimmon, chapter 1. 
Write thesis for paper 
on plagiarism. 


8-9 


Discussion of chapter 1 and student theses 
written on board. 


Write 200^0 word para- 
graph on plagiarism. 
Theme 1. 


11-12 

«« 


Conclude discussion of chapter 1. 


Read chapter 2, exercises 


13-14 

15-16 


Discussion of chapter 2, exercises. 

Return papers; refer to Handbook in 
McCrlmmon. Discuss essay; emphasize 
use of details. 


Readings for Rhetoric 
(RR), (Twain, Hersey, 
Orwell, or Camus). 

Write Theme 11. See 
exercises RR, 19, 491, 
510-11, 49. (250-350 wds) 


18-19 


Cat*ch-up day. (Review handbook section.) 
Set up schedule for conference //I. 


Read chapter 5; assign I 
certain paragraphs for I 
study. 1 


20-21 


Discussion of chapter 5, exercises. 


Read RR« (Forster, Jarrell, I 
Bigelow, or Danger.) I 


22-23 


Return & discuss papers. Analyze essay, 
especially paragraph development. 


Write Theme III. See I 
McCrimmon, p. 140, ex. B. 1 
(350-4.50 wds) I 



ERIC 
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Aug 25-26 
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Conclude chapter 5. Analyze paragraphs. 


Read chapter 3» exercises. 


27-28 


Discussion of chapter 3» exercises. 


Read chapter 4, exercises. 


29-30 


Return & discuss papers 


Read (Bigelow, Wilder, 

or Huxley -301) . Write 
outline for Theme IV (in- 
class) . 


Oct 2-3 


Analyze essay; outline it on board. 


Read chapter 6. 


4-5 


Return & comment on outlines. Discuss 
chapter- 6. 


Revise outlines. 


6-7 


Write in-class paper based on outline. 
(Theme IV). 


Review chapter 6. 


9-10 


Conclude chapter 6, exercises. Set up 
conference schedule. 


RR. (Bacon, Macaulay, or 
Morgenthau) . j 


11-12 


Return and comment on papers. Study 
sentence structure in assigned RR essay. 


RR. (Optional) 


13-14 


Discuss essay. Look closely at sentence 


Write Theme V with sentence 
outline (600-700 wds). 

See M 133, 182. 


16-17 


Catch-up day. (Glossary in McCrimmon). 


Read chapter 8. 




MIDSEMESTER GRADES DUE OCTOBER 19 




18-19 


Discuss chapter 8. 


Read about 75 pages in 
assigned paperback. 


20-21 


Return and discuss Theme V. 


Continue reading. 


23-24 


Discussion of novel 


Continue reading. 1 


25-26 


Discussion of novel 


Continue reading. I 


27-28 


In-class essay examination to test 
application of chapter 8. (Theme VI) 


Continue reading. I 


30-31 


Conclude discussion of novel 


Read chapter 9 I 


Nov 1"2 


Discussion of chapter 9. 


Prepare outline for I 

Theme VII (book review or I 



3-4 




Conclude discussion of chapter 9. 



critical essay on novel). 
About 900 words. 



Write Theme VII with outline! 
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Nov 6-7 


Catch-up day. (Analyze opening 
paragraph in second novel) . 


Read second novel. 


8-9 


Discussion of Novel. 


Read second novel. 


10-11 


Return and discuss Theme VII. 


Read second novel. 


13-14 


Continue discussion of novel. 
Assign Theme VIII, comparing 
both novels in one particular 
respect. 


Read second novel. 


15-16 


Discussion of novel. 


Prepare outline for theme. 


17-18 


Dlscussslcn of .novel. 


Write Theme VIII (about 
1,000 words) & submit 
outline. 


20-21 


Conclude novel. Discussion of both 
novels . 


Free 


22 


Miscellaneous 


Free 




Thanksgiving vacation 




27-28 


Schedule conferences. Review what 
students should have learned from 
McCrlmmon. 


Read RR. (Baldwin, Swift, 
Plato, Hutchins, or 
Hardwick) . 


29-30 


Discussion of essay 


Read j^. (Optional) . 


Dec 2 


Discussion of essay 


Read Alert students to 

in-class paper on essay. 


4-5 


In-class paper (Theme IX) 


Read RR. Hemingway) | 


6-7 


Discussion of Hemingway. 


Read RR* (Cowley) | 


8-9 


Return Theme IX. Discuss Cowley. 


Free I 



11-12 




Summerlze course. Information about final 
examination. 
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SUQGHSTIONS FOR A THBIATIG APPROACH TO LITERATURE - English 102 



lo Rahelllon of youth against old forms and authorityo 

Turgenav, Fathers and Sons 
Joyc©j PorijraLt" of an Artist as^ a lou n j ^ ^an 
LermentoVi A H^*o o ^i^ir 
Conrad, Youlh 



do Chat eauori^d , i^^ne 
Sophocles, Antigone 

2o Existontialiffla^ ( should be used only with class of good students) 

Mays RoUOo Kan®« Search for Himylf 
Dostoersky, Ifotes from Underground 
Canmst The Stranger 



3o Human Integrity and repponsibilityo 

Osborne, John. Luther 
Anouilh, Becket ~ 
0*Flahe]^y» Th e Informer 
Sophocles, Antigone 
de Saint^Binipexy, 



Hesse, Steppenyolf 
TolstolT " tHiML Karina * 

Sh^espeare, H5iile¥ 

Conrad, **ord 3Im 
Shaw, SaSOoan 
lbsen,*‘T^^ 2 a 9 ^r Boeder 

Xn^ennr of the People 
Jorgenson, stg Ti^cls of Assisi 

Ur. I<nre and marriage in literature^, 

Ibsen, A DoH*b House 

Plutarcli, On Lore, ifie Family , and the Good Life 
Tdetol, Kreutser Sonata 
Shaw, Mjui*ai^ Superman 
Austen7 ^ppBa 

l ^de and Prejudice * 

Gongreve , "^Phs of the Vdi^d 

Fldding^ T ^ Jones « 

Dostogyakyr TheTTIend of the Family 
Bronte, fathering Helg^is * 

Shakespeare, Th® Naming of the Shrew 



VictoW 











I f.n .-^\'^ 
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5. The hero in literature. 

Conrad^ Lord Jim 
Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 
Shakespeare, Hamlet 
Macbeth 

Camus, The Stranger 
Sartre, The Flies 
Fielding, Tom Jones * 

Joseph Andrews 

Ibsen, An Enemy of the People 
The Master Builder 

6. Fantasy in literature. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels 

Huxley, Brave New World 

Orwell, 19fll4 

Voltaire, Candide 

To)/cLen, The Hobbit 

Homer, The Odyssey 

Lewis, Out of the Silent Planet 

7. Racial relations in literature 

Turnbull, Colin M., The Lonely African 
Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country 
Shakespeare, Othello 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness 
Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust *** 

8. The writer as a social critic. 



Arnold, Discourse in America 

Civilization in the United States 
Plato, The Republic 
Snow, The Affair 
Galsworthy, The Man of Property 
Dickens, Bleak House * 

Hardy, Return of the Native 
Huxley, Brave New World 

Brave New World Revisited 
Orwell, The Animal Farm 
1984 

9. War in literature. 

Shaw, The Devil's Disciple 
Ma ^ ^or Barbara 
Koestler, Darkness at Noon 
Homer, The Iliad 
Sartre, Troubled Sleep 



Bellow, Henderson the Rain Kin^ *** 
Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby__* ** 
Hardy, Jude the Obscure 



Gogol, Dead Souls 
Chekhov, The Cherry Orchard,, 
Gorky, The Lower Depths 
Waugh, Brideshead Revisited 
Dostoevski, Crime and Punishment 
Frisch, Biedermann and the 
Firebugs 

Mo lie-re, Tartuffe 

Remains, The Deat h of a Nobody 



Wells, The War of the Worlds 
Fedin, Cities and Years 
O' Flaherty, The Informer 
Pemarflue. All Quiet on the 
Western Front 



* Because of length or difficulty treat as two works. 



American works may be used if they have not been read by any of the student 
in English 101. 



o 

RLC 






itiiitfi 







Selected fr^ "SUGGESTED 
Paton^ Alan 

Ory> the Bdoeed Coimtry 

KemarquOf Erich Haria 

All Quiet on the ^Vestem Front 

da Salnt-E)cupery^ Antoine 
Night Flight 

V^tja^g^andrancf ^tars 

SartrCi Jean Paul 
troubled Sleep 
tKa l!5priava 

Snow, C* Po 

Strangers and Brothers 



ran gerg 
e A?fali 



% 



Sophocles 

ga^pug Naac 

Steiny Gertruda 
Three Idres 

Tolkient 

The H<^bit 

yplloiadAp of the ding 
Toirys 

TCe KeEuxn of the King 

Tolstoi^ leo 

Anna Karenina « 

IffeutaSr Sonata 

Turgenevt Iran 

Fathers and Sons 

Vergil 

Aeneid 

Voltaire 

Candlde 

Vvaugh^ Er^yn 

Brldeshead dev isited 
VSe Bodies 

v<ai»» H. 0, 

Th« Var of the Worlds 

I— fc—e mmrna^ 

The Time Hachine 

Woolf# Virginia 

The Idghthouse 
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PAPERBACKS FOR ENGLISH 102 " 

PLAYS 

Anouilh* *^ean 
Becket 

Becket* Samuel 

Waiting for Godot 

Brecht* Bert old 

The Good Woman of Setsuan 

m ca^aiiisrcaaiF 

Camus* Albert 

Caligula and Three Other Plays 

Chekhov* Anton 

The Cherry Orchard 

Piarvigya 

Congreve* Wiiliaa 

The Way of the World 

Frisch* Me* 

Bjadermann and the Firebugs 

Ibsen* Henrik 

A Po lios House 
^e ftas^er 

y^eiwy of" ^People 

Ionesco* Eugene 

The dhlnocerog 

donson* Ben 
Volpone 

Mollere* Jean Baptiste 
The Misanthrope 

Tariburfe 

■ne L >11 , n 

Osborne* John 
laither 

domaine* Jules 

The Death of a Nobody 

Sartre* Jean Paul 
The Flies 
HolSBt” 

ISr1>y Hands 

Shalcespesre* Wjil.iiam 
Hamlet 
bthelTo 

The T a^ng of the Shre^ 
HSSbi§i 



o 

ERIC 





ShaV| Georgo Bernard 



Kan and Supenaan 
SalnT Joan 
l!He Blaclple 

l^ornriafSara 



HiesmanAf David 

Selected Essays firom IndividcLaliaw 
' iSeonaidered 



Tey^ Josephine 

The Danghtir of Time 



MON«>FI CTIOM 



Turnbull, Colin 

The Lon^y African 



Arnold, Matthew 

Disccwraes in America 
tplvillsailon in ihe Xfnited States 




Bema, Ei?ie 

Qa&es .People Play 

Camus, Albert 

The of Sisyphus 

Egner, (edj 

Bertrand Russell *e Best 

Fromm, Erich 

Man Prevail? 

Goodman, Paul 

Growing Up Absurd 

Ruxley, Ald^ 

Brave "World Revisited 

Huxley, Julian 

Man in the Modern World 

Jorgensen, Johannes 

Sto Francis of Assisi 

Kasantsakls, Nieos 

The Greek Passion 

May, Hollo 

Man^a Search for Hlinself 
Plato 

The Apology 

TSe TgpS^c 

Plutarch 

On Love, the Family, and the 

— “SssTiS® 

^ Because of difficulty or length, the work should be treated ae equal to two,. 



English Department 
University of Kentucky 



Spring Semester 1968 
fVeshman English 



English 102 — Syllabus for Argument and Logic Section 



1 


Check roll carefully* Be sure students are 
signed up for your section* Introduction; 
description of course; theme assignment — 
evaluation of 101 course, departmental final, 
or first semester of college . 


Prepare sentence 
outline for in-class 
paper* 


2 - 


In«class paper 


Review McCrimmon, Ch» 4 


a 


t 

Discuss outlining; read several student 
papers aloud 6 have class try to outline 
them. Discuss standards* 


Read McCrimmon, 326-" S40 


4 


Return t discuss papers; McCrimmon assgmt* 


Read McCrimmon, 341-362 


S 


Discuss McCrimmon; work exercises. 


Read Modes of Argument 
IntroductTon, pp 7-18 


6 


Finish NeCriimnon discussion; lecture on 
definition •*- (Good reference — Bilshy, 
Patterns of Argument)* 


First essay in Modes 
Of Argument 


7 


Discuss essay as a form of definition 


Ottt-of-elasS paper; 
an extended definition 
300-S00 words 


8 


ZfScture on form of the modem argument* 
Discuss guide^t the back of Beardsley's 

text* 

4 


Read "A Mbdest Proposal" 
and "Let's Keep Christina! 
Commercial*" Have^ 

, students look for 
paper editorial or lette: 
to the editor for argu® 
meets based on logic 
sound or unsound* 




Using Beaz*dslcy's suggestions, discuss 
the two essays noting particularly 

any difference in form from the classical 
to modern* 


"The School Segregation 
Decision of 1954 


W 


Discuss essay, following Beardsley's 
suggestions at the end* 


Alert students to bring 
in editorials asked for 
previously* 



16 



IX Provide an editorial or reader letter 

to be discussed in class. 



Prepare sentence 
outline for a 
500-600 word argunent 
as in-class thene. 



12 



In-class thene 
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English Department 
University of Kentucky 



The Research Paper - Eng. 102 




\ 



January, 1968 
Freshman English 



Class Period 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 

5. 



6 . 



Class Work 

Review of chapter 

Review of assignment; work 
out exercise pp. 261-2 in class. 



Assignment 

Read McCrimmon,pp. 236-250. 

" " ,pp. 251-263. 

Bibliographical assignment. 
Read McCrimmon, 263-280. 



Review McCrimmon. Stress use Read McCrimmon, 281-325. 

of summary in note-taking. Work 
exercise p. 269; practice writing 
footnotes. 



Review sample research paper in Assignment in 

McCrimmon. See exercise, pp. 279-80. Casebook. 



Discuss use and form of quotations. Continue reading in 
ways to merge them into text. Also Casebook, 

use of ellipsis, brackets, capitaliza- 
tion of titles. 



Discuss casebook; writing of summary Write summary of 

Casebook selection. 



7. Discuss introduction to paper Write preliminary 

outline with thesis. 

8. Write introduction; in-class theme. Complete Casebook. 

(Instructor checks & returns outlines) Write note cards. 

9. Writing laboratory: students write Complete first draft. 

draft in class. 

10. Discussion of student problems. Complete paper. 



A Few Suggestions 

1. Do not require students to type their papers. If they type, they will do so; if they 
don*t and you insist on typed papers, the students will pay a professional typist 

to do the work and to make all corrections, footnotes, etc. 

2. Follow footnote and bibliography form in McCrimmon but make students aware that 
there are other acceptable forms that may be required in writing other term papers. 
What is important is to follow precisely whatever form is prescribed. 

3. Students should realize that the research paper requires them to follow a series of 
steps. They should learn how to work steadily on the paper instead of leaving 
everything for the last minute. 

4. Length of paper: 1,500 - 2,500 words. Try to make this writing assignment interesting 
and challenging instead of having it develop into the usual tortuous ordeal. 

5. Insist that the paper be well written. Although the student has used sources, the 
paper is his work, and should be written in his words. Like all his papers, this 
one should be interesting, clear, correct, and effective. 



UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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following innovations have been introduced: 

Departmental Final Examination: all students are required to take 
the departmental final examination at the end of the first semester’s 
course. Those receiving an ^receive this grade for the course 
unless the student's instructor appeals for a review of the final 
and all written work. One other matter about the departmental final: 

It is graded by someone other than the student's regular teacher. In 
addition, experienced staff members grade the papers of students 
taught by graduate students who are teaching for the first time. 

Student Profile Forms: all students have at least three conferences with 

their instructors. At the end of each conference, the instructor 
completes a student profile form to indicate the student's weaknesses and 
to make certain that at least some of the conference time is devoted 
to a review of the student's writing. 

• 

Statement of Standards: this statement has been developed to promote some 
uniformity in grading. In addition, next year I plan to circulate a 
theme every week and to follcw it several days later with a detailed 
analysis and evaluation of it. 

Next fall I will begin a team teaching television experiment in Freshman 
English. During the summer I plan to make a series of fifteen minute 
video tapes and to write teachers' guides for them. This material will 
be used by graduate assistants, who will follow my television presentation 
with a thirty-five minute planned discussion of the points made. 



APPENDIX C 



A STATEI1ENT OF PLAGIARISM 

All academic work submitted by a student to his instructor or other 
academic supervisor is assumed to be the result of his own thought* research* or 
self-expression. When a student submits work purporting to be his own* but which 
in any way borrows ideas, organization, wording, or anything else from some other 
source without appropriate acknowledgment of that fact, the student is guilty of 
plagiarism. 

Plagiarism may take many forms. The most flagrant form of plagiarism 
consists in reproducing someone else*s work, whether that be a published article 
or chapter out of a book, a friend’s paper in another class or school, or an old 
essay in some file. Also serious is the practice of employing or even allowing 
another person to alter or revise work which a student submits as his own, 
whoever that other* person may be— friend, relative, roommate, professional typist, 
vtutor, or anyone else. Students may, of course, discuss assignments among them- 
selves or with an instructor or a tutor; but when the actual work is done it must 
be done by the student, and the student alone. 

Similarly, when the student’s assignment involves research in outside sources 
of information, whatever they may be, he must be careful to acknowledge exactly 
what, where, and how he has employed them. If he uses words of someone else, he 
must put quotation marks around the passage in question, and add some appropriate 
indication of its origin. Simply changing a word or two here and there, while 
leaving the organization, content, and phraseology substantially intact and un- 
quoted, is plagiaristic. Reproducing the uniquely individual organization or 
ideas of another piece of work without acknowledgment of that fact also constitutes 
plagiarism, wherever and however this may be done. 

It ought to be understood, however, that nothing in these guidelines is 
designed to discourage independent, creative research or the free expression of 
ideas. Nor are these guidelines calculated to apply to those ideas which are so 
generally and freely circulated as to be part of the public domain. On the 
contrary, they are drawn to help students observe the amenities which govern the 
formal transmission of ideas first encountered by a student in the process of 
responding to an assignment. 

It ought also to be understood that these guidelines apply equally to student 
academic work of all kinds, and not only to written work. In any case in which 
a student feels unsure about a question of plagiarism involving his work, he is 
obligated to consult his instructor on the matter before submitting it. 



English Department 



University of Kentucky 
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rRESHMAN ENGLISH ^PORT 
fflease typ«^ 

Name Sem«ater 19 _ 

Course S ection Room Days Hours 

Estimated In/Out 

I. Subjects of Papers Assigned! Words Class 

1 . - 

2 . 

3 . 

4. — 

5. 



6 . 



7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 



I 



11 . 



II. Supplementary Reading Assigned (Novels, Plays, Nonfiction): 



1 . 



4. 



2 . 



5. 



3. 

III. Conferences Held (approximate dates): 



IV. Chapters Assigned and Taught in McCrimmon (use numbers): 







Eoflith Dep^rtmtnt 
University of Kentucky 
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Form 91867 A 




STUDENT WRITING PROFILE 




Student ' s Name 




Campus Address 


Campus Phone No. 


Instructor 


Section 


Second Semester Address 




Phone No . 


Second Semester's Instructor Class 


Section 


First Semester Grade; 



First Semester Second Semester 



T. Organization ^ ' ‘ 1 !i I 

A. Written on assigned subject ^ f ' ! S — ! 


) 1 


B. Limited the subject ? [ . , | f -! 1 




C. Clear thesis, logically dev.» f ' f jj J J 


t 


D. Unified paper * * ' J 1 


t 


E. Transitions * * 1 ! t ! 1 


f 1 


F. Complete, unified, orderly, ! * * ! 1 

coherent paragraphs L ! * 1 


^ * 


i 

1 f 


, 

II. Support of Generalizations 

A. Sufficient use of details 


1 • ’ ! 

1 ill 

t 1 ! 


r 1 

f 1 

t 


1 ' ^ 

1 1 

1 i \ 

1 i 


1 \ 

' f 

' 1 


B. Appropriate selection of ' 

details 


1' i 1 n 

it! 


1 1 


1 i 

1 ' 1 

1 


» 1 

' 1 


C. Effectiveness of details 


1 t I 




1 t 




III. Mechanics - Usage 

A. Spelling < 


1 \ ^ \ 


1 i 

T ' 

1 t 

pi t 


» ( 

• t 

( 


B. Punctuation ] 


T I p ^ 


1 \ ' 


r \ 


C. Other (specify) | 






' 




D. Sentence faults ] 


i t 1 


r 9 ! 




E. Errors in agreement 1 


^ t 


1 


1 f 




F. Errors in case ' 


4 - T— 1 


T * f ' 


G. Ambiguities 


1)^1 


! 


1 1 


IV. Content 

A. Interesting, fresh, original 


f 1 

1 ^ 


r 1 

1 1 


III t 

t i 

if 


B. Mature judgment, insight ’ 


! ' 1 ) 


IIP ' 


C. Good sense | 


1 1 -i 




♦ 1 1 
i L 


D. Logical conclusions ' 


" T f 




! ' ' 


V. Diction 

A. Vocabulary level 


! 1 

i t 

t ♦ 




* r 

i » 

^ i 


B. Concrete language ' 


i t n 

1 i j 




L_: 




C. Appropriate language 






Iff 

i ■ 1 > — ■> 


VI. Style 

A. Conciseness 


t T ^ 

» • 

» t 


] 


1 « t 

* ^ 

.. -i 


B. Variety - sentence length ' 

tvpe 


1 

! ! 1 


i 


1 I 

t i 


C. Use of active voice 1 [ 1 




■ ■ . -X 


D. Subordination 1 ^ ^ j , 


I 


l— 1 


E. Parallelism j — j — 


i — — 




F. Tone * . .J_ _1 [ ] 


— * ■ T- 1 


1 

i r 



Explenetion » “ weekness ~ serious weekness 

Additional comments may be written on the other side. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 

ENGLISH 101 

Composition and Heading (first quarter) 



TEXTBOOKS 

(1) One of the four authorized desk dictionaries: 

(a) V/ebster*s New World Dictionary 

(b) Merriam^ebsier * s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary 

(c) Tne American College l^lcblonjry 

(d) Funk and Wasnall * s Standard College Dictionary 

(2) Robert M. Gorrell and Charlton Laird* Modern English Handbook * 
Fourth Edition, ( Prentice-Hall, 1967)* ( MEtiJ 

(3) John E. Jordan, Using Rhetoric (Harper & Row, 1965) (Jordan) 

(4) Randall E. Decker, Patterns of Exposition (Little, Brown, 1966). 
(Decker) 

(5) A Theme Folder (this ten-cent folder can be bought at any of the 

bookstores). 

OBJECTIVES OP THE COURSE 

The primary purpose of English 101 is to Improve the students* skill 
in writing expository prose; the secondary— and ancillary— purpose of 
the course Is to Improve the students' skill in reading. This state- 
ment of objectives suggests that we regard English 101 as a "skills 
course," a "service course." In a very real sense, English 101 ^ 
that kind of course; the English Department Is responding to the plea 
from parents, from the business community, and from the various 
colleges that we teach students how to write. But perhaps we can 
take a larger, a nobler view of our function. By teaching students 
"how to write," v;e are also making a contribution to their liberal 
education. The ability to articulate one's thoughts on paper In an 
orderly, coherent, lucid, graceful fashion has traditionally been 
looked upon as one of the marks of the educated man. Rhetoric as it 
was taught by the Greek, Roman, medieval, and Renaissance school- 
masters was one of the liberal arts, a discipline that "humanized" 
and perfected the educated man. We can best realize this larger ob- 
jective by teaching our students how to think, how to order their 
thoughts, and how to express their thoughts— by training them In the 
ancient arts of Inventlo , dlsposltlo , and elocutlo . 

If we are to achieve this nobler objective In English lOl, we must be 
concerned with something more than Just bringing out* students to a 
level of minimal correctness in matters of spelling, grammar, usage, 
punctuation, and mechanics. This Is not to say that in grading papers 
we should overlook errors In spelling, syntax, and diction; we should 
score those errors, and In assigning a grade to a paper, we shoulo 
take into consideration the student's competence In the "fundamental 
decencies." After twelve years of schooling, students should have 
acquired this mastery of fundamentals, but anyone who has taught a 
college freshman-class knows that some students have not. Some of 
those students can be helped to remedy their deficiencies simply by 
being referred to the appropriate sections of a handbook; others will 
need the additional help of private conferences. Occasionally, when 
the instructor finds that a number of his students are making the same 
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kind of error in graimnar* or punctuation or mechanics, he may want to 
devote a class-period or part of one to such matters. Considerinc^ 
the gradually improving quality of incoming freshmen, this kind of 
help— referring the students to the handbook, giving them private 
conferences, and devoting an occasional classroom lecture to funda- 
mentals— is all that we can reasonably be expected to give. 

The special province of English 101 is expository writing— that mode 
.of discourse, which seeks to explain, to inform, iixposition is one of 
the forms of discourse that the student is frequently exposed to and 
commonly asked to write— in textbooxs, essay examinations, classroom 
lectures, the news section of the daily paper, how-to-do books, in- 
struction sheets, etc. Many of the rhetorical principles that govern 
effective expository writing also inform the other modes of discourse- 
argumentation, description, and narration. English 102 attempts to 
build on the skills acquired in English 101 by introducing the student 
to those rhetorical strategies that produce good argumentative and 
persuasive prose. .English 103 uses literature— poetry, drama, and 
the short story— as a basis for further exercise in expository and 
argumentative writing. i:;nglish 101 lays the foundation for all the 
exercises in composition that the student does In the three quarters 
of the freshman course. 



T^TBOOKS 

Gorrell and Laird’s Modern linglish Handbc^k (Fourth xidition) is a 
rhetoric handbook. 3ince Mlh is the basl^ textbook for all three 
quarters of the freshman course, students should be urged not to sell 
this textbook at the end of the quarter. Besides providing rhetori- 
cal principles that the student can apply to the reading and writing 
he does in the course, MiSH serves as a handy reference text for 
matters of grammar, usage, punctuation, and mechanics. 

Jordan's Using Rhetoric is a soundly conceived and charmingly written 
rhetoric tex^ The instruction it gives about the planning, organi- 
zing, and writing of a theme will ground the student in techniques 
that will be useful to him in any kino of writing he may be called on 
to do in college and in later life. 

Decker's Patterns of Exposition is an anthology of expository prose, 
providing subjecT-matter and models for the themes the students will 
write. The headnotes to each section and the critical apparatus that 
accompanies each essay help both teacher and student to probe the essays 
profitably. 

In many ways, the most valuable text that we require the student to 
buy is the dictionary. But teachers will have to be fervent salesmen 
of the dictionary. For some strange reason, students will not balk 
at having to buy textbooks which most of them will sell ten minutes 
after finishing the course; but they have to be urged, even coerced, to 
buy the most valuable reference tool that is available to them in 
college. Teachers must "sell” the dictionary to them. (Here is your 
chance to exercise all your pov^ers of rhetoric.) In order to induce 
more students to buy a good desk dictionary early in their college 
career, we are devoting the second class of the quarter and the fi^’st 
two writing assignments to the dictionary. Sell the worcH * hoard . 

o' 

ERIC 
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During the quarter^ the student will write a rninimum of fiye para- 
graphs (150-200 words) 9 four full-fledged expository themes (500-600 
words) f and an in-class theme (5OO-6OO ivords) during the two-hour 
final examination. Because jinglish 101 is primarily a writing course, 
the grades on the written assignments should carry the principal 
weight in determining the student's final grade in the course. But 
the grades on themes should not be the sole determinant of the final 
grade; his participation in classroom discussions, his grades on 
reading quizzes, the conscientiousness with which he does his revi- 
sions should all play a part in determining his final grade. 

The student should be required to do some kind of revision of all his 
wi^itten work, except (because of lack of time) the fiye paragraphs 
and the final in-class theme. Teachers may set their own policy on 
revisions, but some kind of revision should be required and teachers 
should read the revisions. Some teachers require their students to 
rewrite the entire theme in the light of the general comment and the 
marginal comments. Other teachers require their students to rewrite 
only those' sentences or passages which have been marked in the manu- 
script. Some teachers allow their students the option— and there is 
considerable pedagogical merit to this practice— of rewriting the 
theme for an additional grade or an improved grade. But to merit an 
additional 01^ an improved grade, the second effort must represent a 
genuine reworking of the theme, not Just patchwork. The revisions 
should be returned to the student, if not with a grade, at least with 
some indication that his work has been revievied and recorded. 

RgADINQ AND QUIZ7iiS 

In view of the objectives of jkiglish 101, we can Justify our reading 
assignments on a number of counts: (l) We want to give our students 

practice in reading on an adult level; (2) Ve want to provide them 
with a stock of ideas for classroom discussions and for their wi’iting 
assignments; (3) We want to supplement our classroom lectures with 
the instruction in rhetorical principles that the textbooks provide; 

(4) We want to provide them with models for their writing assignments. 

Since teachers have to assign more reading than can possibly be dealt 
with in the classroom, they can ensure that their students do the 
reading assigned by giving frequent, even daily, quizzes. J^requent, 
short quizzes that take up no more than five or ten minutes of a 
class-period accomplish this purpose much better than weekly or bi- 
vjeekly quizzes over a lot of reading matter. The Teacher's Manual 
for Patterns of Exposition provides models for the kind of fill-in 
and multiple-cHoice questions that teachers can devise for the reading 
assigmnents in the other texts. It is suggested that teachers assign 
one letter-grade for all the quizzes given during the quarter and that 
this letter-grade carry as much weight as a grade on a theme. Howeveij 
teachers cannot Justify putting that much weight on the quizzes if 
they give only a half dozen or so quizzes during the quarter. 

The Daily Assignments part of this Syllabus indicates the reading 
assignments from the various textbooks prescribed for the course. 
Although teachers may want to spend some classes elucidating and 
elaborating on the theoretical matters in MEH and in Jordan, the main 
focus of attention in the classroom will probably be the essays in 
Decker's Patterns of Exposition or dittoed samples of the students' 



writing. Teachers should make every effort, however, to relate the 
current discussions i n HEH and in Jordan to the essay beind*^ discussed 
and they should also make an effort to relate their analyses of the 
essays in Decker to the next writing assignment they are going to 
make • 

TiSACHSKS i\AY NOT REQUIRE THBIR STUDENTS TO BUY OR READ ANY OTHER 
TEXTS WITHOUT SECURING THE EJCPRESS PBRi>aSSION OP THE DIRECTOR OP 
THE COURSE. 



CONPERENCES 

Teachers should schedule a number of staggered office-hours for pri- 
vate conferences with their students. If those office-hours conflict 
with the class-schedules of some of the students, teachers should 
invite those students to arrange for other times. Teachers should 
make every effort to keep their scheduled office-hours; nothing is 
so frustrating to a student as to go to the teacher's office at a 
scheduled time and not find the teacher in. If teachers foresee that 
they cannot keep their office-hours on some day, they should have 
the courtesy to announce in class that they will not be in their 
office at such-and-such a time. 

Students should be encouraged to see their teacher early in the 
quarter if they are having special problema. If students delay coming 
to their teacher for special help until the last two weeks of the 
quarter, there is usually very little that a teacher can do at that 
point to help them. The disposition and accessibility of the teacher 
can do much to encourage students to cpme in for extra help. 
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DAILY ASSIGNMENTS 
PREFACE 



Normally, in the ten-week quarter, teachers of MWF sections will meet their students 
30 times (often in the Autumn Quarter, 31 times), and teachers of TTh sections will 
meet their students 20 times. This schedule of daily assignments is set up for MWF 
sections. Teachers of TTh sections will have to make their own adjustments in 
apportioning the assignments for their twenty meetings with their students. Since 
the quarter sometimes starts on a Monday (as in the Summer, 1967 quarter), sometimes 
on Tuesday (as in the Spring, 1968 quarter), sometimes on Wednesday (as in the 
Autumn, 1967 and the^ Winter, 1968 quarters), this schedule is set up according 
to 1st meeting, 2nd meeting, etc., instead of according to the days of the week. 

At thebeginning of each quarter, teachers will be given a printed sheet which 
specifies the day and date of 1st meeting, 2nd meeting, etc. Teachers can then 
transfer these dates to the margins of the Syllabus. 

Teachers are urged to follow the Syllabus quite closely, at least until they have 
taught the course once or twice. THE SYLLABUS FREQUENTLY SUGGESTS MATTER THAT 
MIGHT BE TAUGHT ON A PARTICULAR DAY, BUT ALL TEACHERS SHOULD FEEL FREE TO IGNORE 
THESE SUGGESTIONS, IF THEY DECIDE THAT THE CLASS-PERIOD CAN BE MORE PROFITABLY 
SPENT ON OTHER MATTERS. Teachers may find that some matter needs to be repeated and 
reinforced or that some matter scheduled for later in the quarter needs to be taken 
up earlier or that it would be more profitable to spend the class-period consider- 
ing dittoed samples of student writing. The important thing is that teachers make an 
effort to integrate the reading that the students have done in the three textbooks 
with what is the main objective in the course, time spent in discussing particular 
student problems has priority over anything suggested in the Syllabus. 

Writing Assignments are designated in the schedule, but teachers might want to have 
an overview of these assignments for the quarter: 

During the first two weeks of the quarter (the first 5 or 6 classes), 
the students are to write a minimum of five paragraphs (150-200 words) . 
Paragraphs No. 4 and No. 5 should be written class on the same day. 
Teachers should try to get these paragraphs back to the student at the 
next class but certainly no later than two classes after they are due . 

With such a tight schedule of writing and grading, there will probably 
not be time for revised versions of these paragraphs to be submitted (but 
teachers may determine their own policy on revisions of paragraphs). The 
grades on these five (or more) paragraphs are to be averaged out and a single 
ietter-grade recorded for these' paragraph exercises, and this letter-grade 
is to carry as much weight as the grades on full-fledged themes. Teachers 
who see some advantage to getting a full-fledged theme from their stu- 
dents before dealing with paragraphs may reverse the order, assigning 
Theme No. 1 at the 2nd meeting of class, having the theme come in at the 
3rd or 4th meeting, and getting it back no later than the end of the 
second week. They can deal then with the five paragraphs in the 3rd and 
4th weeks of the quarter. New Teachers, however, are urged to observe the 
schedule set forth in the Syllabus. 
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(Teachers of TTh sections should use this schedule of MV/F writing 
assignments to guide them in scheduling their vfriting assignments.) 



1st 

2nd 

3rd (Five paragraphs to be 
4th written during first 

3th six classes) 

6th 

7th Assign Theme i2 

8th Return para, ik and 

9th 

10th Theme vt2 due 
11th 

12th Assign Theme i 3 
13th Return Theme 
14 th 

13th Theme f 3 ciue 



16th Revision of //2 due 
17 th 

18th Return Theme ,/3 
^19th Assign Theme //4 
"20th Revision of r/3 <3ue 
21st Theme /,4 (in class) 
22nd Assign Theme ^{'3 
23rd 

24th Return t/4 

23th Theme ^ 3 due 

26th Revision of j^4 due 

27 th 

2oth Return 7) 3 

29th 

30th Hand in Theme Folders 



Theme to be written during 
final examination. 



1st First meeting with class (the class is to be kept for the full 
forty-eight minutes; TTH sections are to be kept at least fifty 
minutes). 

Have the students fill out class cards. VJhile the students are 
doing thiSj you should review their IBM schedule cards to make 
sure that all the students in your section are scheduled for 
English 101 at that hour and day. (If you should discover a 
discrepancy 9 return the schedule card to the student and send 
him immediately to Denney 407 to be rescheduled.) Call out the 
name of each student » and exchange his IBM schedule card for 
the class card he has filled out. Do not accept a class card 
from any student for whom you do no^*liave a schedule card . 

Spend the rest of the class-period discussing such matters as 
the following: 

(1) Write your name and office-number on the board (tell them 
you will announce your office-hours later) . 

(2) Write the titles of textbooks on the board. To prevent 
students from buying the wrong texts or outdated editions, 
you should bring copies of the texts to class and hold them 
up for the students to see. 

(3) Be fervent salesmen for the dictionary. 

(4) Read to the students the statements printed on the inside of 
the Theme Polder, especially the policy on absences (the 
sixth absence in a MWF class or the fourth absence in a 

TTh class makes the student liable to a failing grade in the 
course) and the policy on plagiarism (a proven case of pla- 
giarism aay result in a failing grade not only on that theme 
but in the course) . Since there will be some shifting of 
students during the first week of the quarter, you would do 
well to repeat these policies later. 

(continued next page) 
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EMENDATIONS OF TRHE ENGLISH 101 SYLLABUS 



3ec tAse '.he tight sohedwling of the five paragraph exercises during the first 
two vieeks of the quarter imposed a heavy burden on the teachers, the n.insber 
paragraph exercises has been reduced from five to four and the spacir.g of 
the assignments has been changed. 

Not© that under this new schedule only the first paragraph h.’ns to be returned 
to the student at the vary next class aftar'^iTTs due. 

Note too that p;aragraphs #2 and -#3 ^re due at the sw.rae time, but under this 
aohedule these two paragraphs are written outside of class instead cC daring 
the class period. For this Joint exercise students may be asked to develop 
two different topics or topic sentences or to develop two related pv.ra» 
graphs — for instance, two sequential paragraphs as they might appear some- 
where in a full-fledged theme. 



^ote that under this schedule all paragraphs mre returned to the student 
;before the next one is due — so that he can profit from your corrections and 
comments. 



NEW SCHEDULINa OF FAEAORAPH ASSIGNMENTS (MWF Schedule)? 

1st Assign #1 

2nd Par® . due 

Assign par®^ #2 and par.:u #3 

3rd Return pa.ra . #1 

4th Para. #2 sind Para. #3 due 

3th Assign parm. #4 (to be writ'ten lya olmB on 7th day) 

6 th Returnrj parfu #2 and ptr®'. . #3 

Tth Para. #4 due {written in clause } 

8th Assign Ttieme #2 

9th Return p^ira. #4 

« 

10th Theme #2 due (the first full-fledged theme of the r|uarter) 

THie remaining theme •■"assignments are to follow the schedule set up on p. 6 
of the Syllabus. 



ADD 'THIS TO THE HEADING ASSIGHMEI^T MADS OM THE 5th DAT OF CLAS 






MEHs Chapter 4^ Developmar t:, '* pp. 52-64. 



you have nvtde these corrections in the body cf the Syllabus, you msiiy 
remove tills sheet.) 



• . 

% 




marntm 
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(5) Discuss the nature and scope of* the course— mainly a course 
in expository writing, number of themes, i-evisions, reacm.^ 
assignments and quizzes, policy on late themes, private 
conferences. 

(6) Point out correction symbols you will use in grading papers, 
(see Section 26 in hhli , pp. 579-5^^ and front ana back 
endpages of Pi<SH ) • 

Tell the students to bring their dictionary to the next class. 

Assign: M^ , ''Language, the Means of Being Human," pp. 350*3oo. 

Jordan. "Rhetoric and Diction. Meaning Through Words, 
pp. 175-169 

Immediately after class, alphabetize your class cards, fill out^ 
the red card, secure the bundle of cards with a rubber band, and 
bring the cards to Denney 407 so that a class-^list can be typed 
up from the cards. Report the number of students to the person 

in charge of Room 407 • 



2nd Dictionary familiarization. 



Spend the class-period going through the dictionary with the stu- 
dents, pointing out to them the many kinds of reference material 
that the dictionary contains. For instance, you might take one 
or two words (e.g. remember ) and point out the many kinds of 
information supplied f spelling, hyphenation, pronunciation, in- 
flected forms, part-of-speech labels, variety and order of mean- 
ings, synonyms and antonyms, idiomatic phrases(e.g. ^et ) . 



Assign for the next class paragraph #1 (150-200 words) on some 
aspect of the dictionary. You might, for instance, dictate a 
topic sentence that you want them to develop (e.g. A good aesx 
dictionary provides a surprising variety of information about 
words) . Choose some* topic or topic sentence which will require 
the student to use his dictionary for evidence. 



Assign: MBH, "Unity; The Topic Sentence," pp 19-37 



3rd Collect Paragraph }?1 

You might spend this class period reading some of the paragraphs 
aloud, commenting on the diction (pointing out how recourse to 
the dictionary can enrich one's vocabulary and prevent misuse of 
words) or on the strengths and weaknesses of these paragraphs as 
units of discourse. 

Assign for next class paragraph j(2 (150-200 words), preferably on 
a topic or topic sentence related to the dictionary • 

Assign: Jordan, "Rhetoric and Relationship: The Province of the 

Paragraph," pp 120-146 

MiSH, "Paragraph Patterns," pp. 36-51 
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4th Collsct paragraph tt2, H^iturn paragraph 

Analyze^ for unity « some of the paragraphs included in the units 
from M£H or Jordan assigned for today « or you may vjant to ditto 
some of the paragraphs written by the students and analyze those 
for unity. 

Assign for next class paragraph #3 (150*200 viords), in which the 
students concentrate on unity. You may want to make use of the 
topic sentences listed in MBH j p. 3Y* 

* Assign: ’’Coherence and Continuity,” pp. 70-5? 

5th iieturn paragraph #2. Collect paragraph #3« 

Analyze, for patterns and/or adequate development, paragraphs in 
Jordan, or in or paragraphs submitted by the students. 

Tell the students that at the next class they ’.uill write, in 
class, two paragraphs (-i5r4 and on some topic or topic sentence 
based on the following reading assignment. 

Assign: Decker, one or moi*e of the three essays in Chapter 1, 

’’Illustratins Ideas by Example,” pp. 1-23. 

6th Heturn paragraph /,3» 

Spend the first 5-10 minutes of the class discussing the merits 
and shortcomings of the paragraphs submitted so far. 

During the last 40-45 minutes of the class, the students are to 
write paragraphs #4 and -#5 based on the reading assignment in 
Decker, pp. 1-23. These paragraphs could take the form of an 
essay-examination (see Jordan, ’’writing gxarainations and Theme, 
211-216). The students assigned in Decker, which are to be 
answered in two separate paragraphs, notable for their unity, 
coherence, and adequate development. Or they can be asked to 
develop two topic sentences based on the assignment in Decker. 

Assign: Jordan, ’’Rhetoric, Grammar, Usage,” pp. 1-17. 

Jordan, ’’Rhetoric and the Self, pp. 18-35. 

7th Assign Theme j^2. This, the first full-fledged theme that the 
students are asked to write, is to be some kind of expository 
theme (500-600 words). You might use the writing Suggestions in 
Decker, p. 23 and p. 46. (In connection with a theme of classi- 
fication, refer the student to MEH , ’’Analysis and Classification,” 
pp. 90-100.) 

Spend the class-period discussing student paragraphs or discus- 
ing essays in Decker, pp. 1-23 or discussing the two chapters 
read for today in Jordan, pp. 1*^7 and pp. 16-35. 

Assign: ijM, ”The Topic: the Main Idea,” pp. 3-18. 

Jordan, ’’Rhetoric and Knowledge: Getting a Subject," 

pp. 38 - 54 . 
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8th Keturn paragraphs -#4 and „ 5 • 

Using the instruction provided in the assignments for from 

MiiH and Jordan^ prepare the students for the writing of Theme e# 
Tordan, for instance, presents a step-by-step procedure for pre- 
paring to write a theme (see pp. 3o-54), You might ^axe the 
subject you assigned for Theme > 2 ana do with it what 
with the subject of Censorship (pp. 40-4p . 
the students on to limiting the subject (Jordan, 43-4o and 
6-6) and then to formulating a thesis sentence (Jordan, 4o-5^ 

and MgH , 8-12). 

Assign: Decker, one or more of the three essays in 

"Analyzing a Subject by Classification,^^ 25-40, 

"Transitions, Introductions, Conclusions, "121-139. 



9th 



10th 



11th 



12th 



0 



Continue the preparation for Theme i2 begun last class or prepare 
the students for Theme ,{2 by studying one of the assays assigned 
for today from Decker, 25 -4b. 

BY THji TBiii THi£ STUDENTS HA/S WRITTEN FI\TE PARAGRAPHS, THEY MAY 
BE EXHIBITING SOME DEFICIENCES IN THEIR KNOWLEDGE OP PUNCTUATION 
AND MECHANICS. IN THAT CASE, YOU MIGHT ASSIG^THEM 
PEiHTINENT SECTIONS OP CHAPTERS 25 AND 2o IN PP * 

IP PROPER PUNCTUATION AND MECHANICS BECOME^A PREYAL^N^ 

EITHER NOW OR LATER, YOU MIGHT SPEND ONE OR TWO CLASSEb ON THd-Si- 

Matters; THE best way to handle mis problems is to ditto 

EXTRACTS PROM STUDENT WRITING AND HA\fE THE STUDENTS 
TON^UATION AND M6CHANICS IN CLASS AND CITE THE HOLE PROt. Wgl 
THAT APPLIED IN THAT CASE. 

Thame 02 due. 

Analyze one or more of the essays from Decker, 25-46. 

Assi m; Decker, one or more of the three essays in Chapter 3# 

"Explaining by Means of Comparison ana Con- 
trast," 49-70. 

Jordan, "Rhetoric and the Reader," 55-75. 

Analyze one or nore ot the essays from Decker, ^9-70, bringing to 
bear rhetorical principles studied In Jordan and Wafl, 
fihetoric and the Self, Rhetoric and the Reader, tEe^Topic, the 
Thesis, Introductions, Transitions, and Conclusions. 

Assign; MEH , "Organization; the Outline, " 101-120. 

Jordan, "Rhetoric and Structure; the Outline and Its 
Uses," 105-119. 

Assign Thsroe #3« (Davlea your own theoe topic for this expository 
theme, or consult Writing Suggestions in Decker, p. /O and p. 94. 

Analyze the organization of one of the essays from Decker, 49-70. 
You might lead the students to propose an outline for the essay. 
You can write the outline on the board as the students propose 
the parts, e.g. Introduction; how many paragraphs? (all para- 
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graphs xn Decker are nuuibered)i what is the author doing in the 
Introduction? 

I; Propose a topic-heading for this section; how many paragraphs 
II: Propose a topic-heading for this section; how mary paragraphs? 

Assign: Decker « one or more essays in Chapter 4, ’’Using Analogy 

as an Expository Device," pp, 71-^4, 

13th Return theme /S. (Give directions about Revision of all themes 
this quarter. Refer students to MEH , "Revising and Correcting 
the Theme," pp. 147-174.) 

Analyze essays from Decker, pp. 71-94, perhaps in preparation 
for the kind of theme you have asked for in >.3. 

* t * 

Assign: Jordan, "Rhetoric and Emphasis: Differences in Sen- 

tences," pp. 147-174. . 

l4th Analyze essays from Decker, pp. 71-94. 



15th Theme #3 due. 

Analyze essays from Decker, pp. 71-94. You might analyze the 
sentence-structure of one of these essays, in the light of the 
discussions *Cf the sentence in the recently assigned sections 
in Jordan (147-174) and in M.EH , (191-224). 

Assign: MH, "The Kernel Sentence," pp. 191-205 

MEH , "Predication," pp. 206-224. 

16th Revision of due. 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 95-120. 

Assign: Decker, one or more. of the essays in Chapter 5# 

"Explaining through Process Analysis," 95-120, 

17th Analyze essays in Decker, pp, 95-120. 

Assign: ;4EH , "Variations in Patterns; Expletive, Passive," 

pp. 225-235. 

MEH , "Coordination and Parellellsm," pp. 235-250. 

18th Return Theme ; 3 • 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 95-120. 8y now the students have 
read enough about the rhetoric of the sentence in Mgi and in 
Jordan that they should be able to start analyzing the sentence- 
structure ana the style of some of the essays. 

• I » 

Assign: Decker, one or more of the three essays in Chapter 6, 

"Analyzing Cause and Effect Relationships," 
pp. 121-i50 

e MEH, "Subordination; Modification,' pp. 251-276. 
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19th Assign Thjwie ;4 

Since the students have only fifty minutes in which to 

theme, they should be given at le^t a seneral idea of any 

they will be asked to write on. They may ^ 

part of the theme already written out; the theme they 

roust be written during the forty-eight minutes oi the class 

period. 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 121-150. 

Assign: H^, •'Coherence within Sentences: V/ords, 

aeference. Agreement, pp. 277-300 • 

20th revision of O 6oe. 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 121-150. If 

section are to serve as a model for Theme ,.4, you might stucy 
theiD with that end in view. 

21st Theme #4 (written In class) 

Assign: mM) "jlnphasis and Style," pp. 309-325. 

MiiH, "Point of View, Tone, and Style," pp. 32o-347« 

32nd Assign Them #5* (Devise your own Jheme topics, or consult 
Writing Suggestions in Decker, p. 120 and p.lpy.; 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 121-150. 

Assign: Decker, one or more of the three essays in^ Chapter 7 > 

Assibn. .'’using Definition to Help lixplain," 151-181. 

23rd Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 151-181 

Assign: Jordan, "Rhetoric and Diction: Oualities of Words,' 

pp. 190-210 

r^, "Vocabulary, Meaning, VJord Choice," pp. 3o7-39o. 
24th Return Theme //4. 

Analyze assays in Decker, pp. 151-131, or discuss Thame #4. 
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25th Theme #5 

nicker one or more of the three essays in Chapter 
Assign. Deck , induction and Deduction, 

pp. 163-200. 

26th Revision of Theme .4 due. 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 163-206. 

A-oH r«. one or more of the three essays in Chapter 9, 

* "Explaining with the Help of Description, 209- 

23^ • 



27th Analyze essays in Decker, pp. 209-23^. 



28th Return Theme j:5* 

Announce at least the general topic for the theme to be written 
during the two-hour final examination. 

At every class during the final week of the quarter, the teacher 
should write on the board the date, the time, and the place for 
the final examination. (Teachers must give their final examina- 
tion at the date and time specified on the dittoed examination 
schedule that the Director will publish.) 

Analyze essays in Decker, pp, 209-234 or spend time on writing 
problems that still need attention. 

Assign: Decker, one or more of the three essays in Chapter 10, 

"Using Narration as an iSxpository Technique," 

pp. 235-255. 

29th Analyze essays in Decxer, pp. 235-265 dr prepare students for <. 
the final in-class theme or deal with writing problems that 
still need attention. 

30th Theme Polders due (the folder should contain all the paragraphs 
and themes and revisions the student wrote during the quarter) . 

Deal with whatever matters seem to need attention. 



31st N.B. In any quarter in which there are thirty-one class-periods 

scheduled, the teacher will, meet this thirty-first class. 



THiS PINAL CLASS, WHiSTHiSR IT IS THjS 30th OR THg 31st 
MiiiiTINO, SHOULD BJi) KiSFT POR THg PULL PifiRIOD. 



ENGLISH 102 

Composition and Reading (second quarter) 



TEXTBOOKS 



(l) One of the four authorized desk dictionaries: 





Webster^ s New World Dictionary 

Merriam-*w“eBst^er* s $^eventh N^ Collegiate Dictionary 
The American College bicTionary 
l«^urik"ana^agnall » s Standard College Dictionary 



Robert M. Gorrell and Charlton Laird, Modern English Handbook , 
Fourth Mition (Prentice -Hall, 1967)* "( MMIT 



(3) Harold C. Martin and Richard M. Ohmann, The Logic and Rhetoric of 
Exposition, Revised Edition (Holt, RlneharF, and Winston, 1903). 

(rate) 



(4) Morris Freedman and Paul B. Davis, Contemporary Controversy 
(Scribner's, 1966). (CC) 

(5) A Theme Folder (this ten-cent folder can be bought at any of the 

bookstores) . 

OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 



The primary purpose of English 102 is to Improve the students* skill 
in v;rlting argumentative and persuasive prose; the secondary — and 
ancillary— purpose is to Improve the students* skill in reading and 
evaluating such prose. The course builds on the skills taught in 
English 101 — writing and reading expository prose. The student is ex- 
pected to come to English 102 with some mastery of sentence structure, 
paragraphing, organization, grammar, usage, punctuation, and mechanics. 
Building on this foundation, this course seeks to Increase the stu- 
dents* efficiency in handling argumentative and persuasive discourse, 
the kind of discourse that they will be most often exposed to in later 
life and that they will most often be called upon to write, if they 
write at:all. In a broad sense, all verbal communication may be looked 
upon as basically persuasive. As Martin. and Ohmann say (p. 128), 
"Although a communication may be apparently, only explanatory or des- 
criptive in purpose, it is at the same time an attempt to lead others 
to see or understand something as the writer sees or understands it." 

If this is so, many of the techniques and strategies the students 
learned in dealing with expository prose in English 101 can be brought 
to bear in reading and writing the idnd of argumentative prose that is 
the special province of this course. 

As Martin and Ohmann say in their Introduction (p. 5)# "This book is 
built on the premise that writing is a' way of coming to know as well 
OP a way of communicating what is known." Consequently, as they go on 
to say., "students who are Intent on improving their writing will gen- 
erally achieve success most rapidly if they begin with some analysis 
of the process of coming to know and then move on to study and practice 
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of the means by which we express what we know.” What Martin and Oh- 
mann are saying here Is what the ancient rhetoricians preached: that 
the process of discovery (inventlo) must precede the process of ex- 
pression (elocutlo). It was for this reason that Aristotle defined 
rhetoric as "the art of discovering all the available means of persua- 
sion In any given case." 

Among the means of persuasion are the appeal to reason, the appeal to 
emotions, and the appeal of the speaker or writer’s character or per- 
sonality. Because man Is essentially a rational animal, the appeal to 
reason Is, or can be, an effective means of persuasion. We will sat- 
isfy the reason of our audience If what we say Is true or at least 
probably true and If our mode of reasoning Is valid. Because logic Is 
primarily concerned with the validity of reasoning, we should In this 
course make some effort to acquaint our students with at least the 
basic principles of deductive and Inductive reasoning and with the 
major fallacies, the abuses of valid reasoning. 

Because of the limited time available In this course, we cannot give 
our students a full-fledged course In formal logic. Teacheips too will 
vary In their ability and disposition to teach formal logic. Those 
teachers who have had some training In logic, either scholastic logic 
or symbolic logic, will probably be. disposed to spend several class 
periods acquainting their students with the terminology and method of 
a logical system. Those teachers who lack such training will probably 
be more disposed to take the "common sense" approach to the analysis 
of valid and Invalid reasoning. 

Regardless of how much time they. choose to spend on logic In the class- 
room, teachers should at least acquaint themselves with the fundamen- 
tals of Inductive or deductive reasoning as presented In Gorrell and 
Laird (pp. 152-182) and In Martin and Ohmann (pp. 72-83^ 89-122), and 
some of the Intrepid ones may want to. tangle with the basic principles 
of mathematical or symbolic logic as presented In Martin and Ohmann 
(pp. 83 - 89 ). The Important thing, however. Is that the teacher have 
some methodology and perhaps some terminology for dealing with argu- 
ments as they appear In the essays that students read or In the themes 
that students write . With time as limited as It Is In this course, 
the b,ist way to present logic Is to take argumentative passages, either 
from professional prose or from student prose, and analyze how the 
writer Is reasoning and then evaluate how truthfully and validly he Is 
reasoning. Our Interest and our students* Interest should not be In 
logic for Its own sake (even though It can become a fascinating game, 
especially In dealing with the syllogism) but should be In logic as a 
tool to make us better readers and writers and ultimately more human 
persons. Not all students can be led. to see why an "undistributed 
middle term" results In an Invalid Inference, but any student with a 
rnlte of rationality can be led to detect the unreasonableness of the 
argument, . "He must be unhappy, because he never smiles." The least 
we should strive to accomplish In. this. .course Is to train our students 
to detect a. sophistical argument; ..It will be so much the better if we 
can also teach them to discern why the argument Is sophistical. Logic, 
after all. Is Just a systematic, way of detecting Invalid reasoning. 
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As mentioned earlier, argumentative discourse makes use of some 
same techniques and strategies used In expository discourse. 
and Ohmann*s first chapter deals with Defining, an activity also aealt 
with In English 101. But whereas expository discourse resorts to aei- 
Inltlon primarily to explain or to lnfoi*m, argumentative discourse 
makes use of definition primarily as the basis for an argument. For 
Instance, suppose the student was set the task of writing a theme in 
which he had to argue the proposition that his university was (was not; 
a great university. One of the ways In which he could proceed to dem- 
onstrate his thesis would be first to establish a definition (perhaps 
a stloulatlve definition) of "great university and then to demonstrate 
mainly by evidence and testimony, that his university 
not conform) to that definition. Likewise, one could show the differ- 
ence between using analogy or cause-and-effect to expose the na ure 
something and using the same strategies to develop an 
teacher can render a real service to the student by referring, wherev- 
er possible, to techniques learned In connection with expository 
course and by showing how the same techniques serve different purposes 
in argumentative discourse. 

Emotional appeals and ethical appeals (the persuasiveness welt- 

er's character) probably figure more prominently in argiMentatlve dis- 
course than in expository discourse. The teacher should dispel the 
notion that appeals to the emotions are necessarily xllegltlma 
should make his students aware of the effectiveness of emotional ap- 
peals. The ethical appeal can well be the most effective of the three 
appeals in the persuasive process, because If an 

admire or trust the speaker or writer, his most cogent rational and 
emotional appeals may all go for naught, ^e essays in 
Controversy will offer many opportunities for the teacner to analyze 
the effectiveness and legitimacy of all three the persuasive ap- 
peals, and Martin and Ohmann's chap'er on Persuading (pp. 127-101) p 
vides 8. succinct exposition of thess strategies. 

since presumably English 101 has brought students to a resP®°table 
level of grammatical competency, E-igllsh 102 may offer the teacher the 
opportunity to exercise students in refining their style. In ^llsh 
101, students have been exposed to Jordan's. Rhetoric and ^phasis. 

Differences In Sentences" (pp. 1^7-174) and ong 

Qualities of words" (pp. 190-210} and to Gorrell and Laird |Sections 
12-17 on Sentence Rhetoric and Sections 18-19 on Style, In Engiisn , 
the second half of Martin and Ohmann*s book (pp. 

dents with further — and somewhat different — instruction In the strat 
tlTel of styirand the vital role style plays In the persuasive pro- 
cess. some time should be spent this quarter 

of essays in Contemporary Controversy or the style In the students 
themes. 

TEXTBOOKS 

cstiidente who have taken English 101 should already own a copy of one 
o^thf four authorised desk dictionaries. Transfer students should be 
SLonSlv S?ped to buy a good dictionary. If they do not already have 
Snr sLS flassroom use might be made of the dictlona^ in connection 
with Martin and Ohmann's chapter on Defining and with the essays In 
o 
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Part II, Section 1 In Contemporary Controversy on the dictionary con- 
troversy. But students should be making constant use of their dic- 
tionary in their work not only in this class but also in their other 

courses. 

Gorrell and Laird *s Modern English Handbook (Fourth Edition) is the 
same rhetoric handbook that the students used in English 101. Perhaps 
not as much classroom use will be made of MEH in English 102 as in 
English 101, but MEH continues to be a basic textbook for this course 

and will be used again in English 103* It is also, of course, the 

reference text for basic matters of grammar, usage, punctuation, and 
mechanics, and if teachers use any Correction Symbols In grading , 
themes, they will use the set of symbols in MEH . 

Martin and Ohmann*s The Logic and Rhetoric of Exposition (Revised Edi- 
tion) Is the basic rhetoric text for the course. Not only should all 
the chapters ,ln this book be read and studied, but the principles set 
forth in these chapters should constantly be brought to bear In class- 
room discussions. 

Contem porary C^troversy presents sixty-three essays by contemporary 
authors on contemporary Issues . As the editors point out in their 
Introduction, *'ln each section we have tried to represent two sides of 
the Issue and, usually, what seems to us to be the objective position.” 
These essays should provide the basis for some lively classroom dis- 
cussions, but they should be used mainly as exemplifications of the 
rhetorical principles discussed In Martin and Ohmann and as models for 
the argumentative essays that the students will be called upon to write* 

THEMES AND REVISIONS 

During the quarter, the student will write a minimum of five argumen- 
tative themes (500-600 words) and an In-class theme (500-600 words) 
during the two-hour final examination. Because English 102 Is pri- 
marily a writing course, the grades on the written assignments should 
carry the principal weight. In determining the student's final grade In 
the course. But the grades on themes should not be the sole determi- 
nant of the final grade; his participation In classroom discussions, 
his grades on reading quizzes, and the conscientiousness with which he 
does his revisions should all play a part In determining his final 
grade . 

The student should be required to do some kind of revision of all his 
written work, except of the flnal-ln-class theme. Teachers may set 
their own policy on revisions, but some kind of revision should be 
required and teachers should read the revisions. Some teachers require 
their students to rewrite the entire theme In the light of the general 
comment and the marginal comments. Other teachers require their stu- 
dents to rewrite only those sentences or passages which have been 
marked in the manuscript. Some teachers allow their student the op- 
tion— and there Is considerable pedagogical merit to this practice— of 
rewriting the theme for an additional grade or an Improved grade. But 
to merit an additional or an Improvea grade, the second effort must 
represent a genuine reworking of the theme, not Just a patchwork. The 
revisions should be returned to the student. If not with a grade, at 
.least with some Indication that his work has been reviewed and recor^di 



The Dally Assignment part of the Syllabus specifies the particular 
class-meeting at which themes are due, but teachers may appreciate get- 
ting an overview of the writing assignments. (Teachers of TTh sec- 
tions should use this schedule of MWP writing assignments to guide 
them In scheduling their writing assignments. For instance. In TTh 
classes. Theme #1 should be assigned at the 2nd meeting of the class 
and should be due on the 3rd or 4th meeting of the class; Theme #4 
(written In class) should be given In the Eighth Week of the quarter 
at the l4th or 15th meeting of the class.) 



1st 

2nd Assign Theme #1 

3rd 

4th 

5th Theme #1 due 
6th 

7th Assign Theme #2 
8 th 

9th Return Theme #1 
10th Theme #2 due 
11th 

12th Revision of #1 due 
13th Assign Theme #3 
I4th 

15th Return Theme #2 



16th Theme #3 due 
17 th 

18th Revision of #2 due 

19th Return Theme #3 

20th Assign Theme M 

21st Revision of #3 due 

22nd Theme #4 (written In class) 

23rd Assign Theme #5 

24th 

25th Return Theme #4 
26th Theme #5 due 
27th Revision of #4 due 

28th 

29th Return Theme #5 
30th Hand In Theme Folder 

Theme #6 to be written during 
final exam 



READING AND QUIZZES 



We can Justify the copious reading we demand of students In this writ- 
ing course on a number of counts: (l) We want to give our students 

practice In reading on an adult level; (2) We want to provide 
with a stock of Ideas for classroom discussions and for themes; We 
want to supplement our classroom lectures with the instruction In rhe- 
torical principles that the textbooks provide; (4) We want to provide 
our students with models for their writing assignments# 



since teachers assign more reading than can possibly be dealt with in 
the classroom, they can ensure that their students do the reading 
assigned by giving frequent, even dally, quizzes. Frequent, short 
quizzes accomplish this purpose much better than weekly or bi-weekly 
quizzes over a lot of reading matter. Fill-In and multiple-choice 
questions are ideal for this purpose, because they take up only five 
or ten minutes of a class period and can be quickly graded. 



THE DAILY ASSIGNMENTS PART OF THE SYLLABUS DOES NOT SPECIFY WHICH 
ESSAYS IN CONTEMPO RARY CONTROVERSY ARE TO BE ASSIGNED OR HOW MANY ARE 
TO BE ASSIGNED OR ON WHAT DAYS OF THE WEEK THE ESSAYS ARE TO BE 
ASSIGNED: IT MERELY INDICATES THE SECTIOIi OP THE BOOK FROM ^^’HICH 
ESSAYS MAY BE ASSIGNED DURING EACH SUCCESSIVE WEffi OP 
ALTHOUGH THERE MAY BE TIME FOR A THOROUC/i ANAl.YSIS Oj? ONLY A SIN^jLE 
ESSAY IN CLASS, IT IS SUGGESTED THAT A MTMIMUM OP THREE ESSAYS BE 
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FIRST WEEK 
SECOND WEEK 

THIRD WEEK 

FOURTH WEEK 

FIFTH WEEK 

SIXTH WEEK 

SEVENTH WEEK 

EIGHTH WEEK 

NINTH WEEK 

TENTH WEEK 



ASSIGNED EACH WEEK. In order to keep the reading assignments relative- 
ly parallel throughout the quarter, teachers are asked to observe this 
schedule for making specific reading assignments: 

Essays from Part I, Prologue, pp. 3-21 
Essays from Part II, sections 1 (pp» 25 2 ^pp. 

65-98) 

Essays from Part II, sections 3 (pp« 99-11°) and 4 

(pp. 119-1^8) ^ C f-, 0.0. 

Essays from Part II, sections 5 (l49-lo5) and o (loo-. 

Essays from Part III, sections 1(189-205) and 2 (206- 

Essays from Part III, sections 3 (236-259) and 4. (260- 

Essays from Part III, sections 5 (288-317) and 6 (318- 
343) or 7 (344-381) 

Essays from Part IV, sections 1 (385-405) and 2 (406- 
428) 

Essays from Part IV, sections 3 (429-453) and 4 (454- 
Essays from Part IV, sections 5 (487-501) and 6 (502- 

536) . 

TEACHERS MAY NOT REQUIRE THEIR STUDENTS TO BUY OR READ ANY OTHER T^TS 
WmOUT SECURING THE EXPRESS PERMISSION OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE COURSE 
(individual students may be encouraged to read some of the books and 
articles listed in Additional Reading at the end of every section of 
Contemporary Cont roversy , but a whole class should not be asked to do 
any of this additional reading. Large as our library is, it cannot 
handle a mass invasion of freshman students. Besides, whenever whole, 
classes are sent to the library on the same assignment, there is always 
the danger that books and Journals will be stolen, misplaced, or muti- 
lated. There is more than enough reading material in the prescribed 
texts to keep our students occupied throughput the quarter.; 

CONFERENCES 

Teachers should schedule a number of staggered office-hours pri- 
vate conferences with their students. If those offlce-hours^confllct 
with the class-schedules of some of the students, teachers should in- 
vite those students to arrange an appointment at some 

Teachers should make every effort to keep their scheduled office-houre, 
nothing is so frustrating to a student as to go to the teacher s office 
at the scheduled time and not find the teacher in. If teachers fore- 
see that they cannot keep their office-hour on some day, “they should 
be courteous^enough to announce in class that they will not be in their 
office at such-and-such a time. 

Students should be encouraged to see their teacher early in the quar- 
ter if they are having special problems. If students delay coming to 
their teacher for special help until the last two weeks of th.e quarter, 
there is usually very little that a teacher can do at that point to 
help them. The disposition and accessibility of the teacher can do 
much to encourage students to come in for extra help. 







DAILY ASSIGNMENTS 
Preface 

This schedule of dally assignments Is set up according to 1st meeting 
of class, 2nd meeting, etc.. Instead of according to the days of the 
week. At the beginning of each quarter, teachers will be given a 
printed sheet which specified the day and date of 1st meeting, 2nd 
meeting, etc. Teachers should transfer these dates to the margins of 
the Syllabus. Teachers of TTh sections will have to make the appro- 
priate adjustments In their dally assignments . 

Teachers are urged to follow the Syllabus quite closely, at least un- 
til they have taught the course once or twice. The Syllabus frequent- 
ly suggests matter that might be taught on a particular day, but all 
teachers should feel free to Ignore these suggestions If they decide 
that the class-period can be more profitably spent In repeating and 
reinforcing matter that has previously been dealt with. The Important 
thing is that teachers make an effort to Integrate the reading that 
the* student s have done In the three textbooks with what Is currently 
being done in the classroom. 

1st First meeting with the class. The class Is to be kept for the 
full forty-eight minutes ; TTh sections are to 

fifty minutes . (See the Syllabus for English 101 for suggestions 
of matters that might be discussed on this first day.) 

Have the students fill out class cards. While the students are 
doing this, you should review their IBM schedule cards to make 
sure that all the students in your section are scheduled for 
English 102 at that hour and day. (if you should discover any 
discrepancy, return the schedule card to the student and send him 
immediately to Denney 407 to be rescheduled.) Call out the name 
of each student, and exchange his IBM schedule card for the class 
card he has filled out. Do Not accept a class card from ar^ s^- 
dent for whom you do not have a schedule card . 

Assign: LAROX: "Introduction: Experience and Language,"^ pp . 1-5 

CC ; One or both essays in Part I, "Prologue," pp.3-21 

Immediately after class, alphabetize your class cards, fill out^ 
the red card, secure the bundle of cards with a rubber band, and 
bring the cards to Denney 407 so that a class-list can be typed 
up from the cards. Report the number of students in your class 
to the person In charge of Denney 407 . 

2nd Assign Theme #1 

(It is suggested that this first theme be one that makes use of 
definition as a basis of argument, correlating it with Martin and 
Ohmann’s treatment of definition in the first chapter of LAROX 
and Derhaps modelling it on the dictionary controversy (CC, pp. 
25-64), which has its roots In definition— what is the primary 
function of a dictionary, a recorder or a legislator of language?) 

Assign: LAROX: Defining and Describing, pp. 9-20 

o 
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3rd Assign in LAROX ; Defining and Describing (cont-*-d), pp. 21-29 

Daring SECOND WEEK, teachers may assign, on any day or days of 
that week, one or more of the essays in CC, Part I, sections 
1(25-64) and 2 (65-98) . 

(Some teachers may want to make the essays in Contemporary Con- 
troversy the principal matter for discussion in their classes, 
bringing to bear in the discussion and analysis of these essays 
what the students are currently reading in Martin and Ohmann. 
Other teachers may want to spend one day a week reviewing the 
current reading assignments in Martin and Ohmann and perhaps 
working on the exercises at the end of the chapters and then 
spend the rest of the week In class applying the rhetorical prin- 
ciples in Martin and Ohmann to the essays assigned in Contempo- 
rary Contr oversy . The Important thing is that there be constant 
interrelating oT^ the rhetoric in Martin and Ohmann with the 
essays in Contemporary Controversy and with the themes that the 
students are assigned to write. At any time during the quarter, 
students may be asked to review any of the sections in MEH which 
they studied in English 101.) 

4th Assign: LAROX : 'Defining and Describing (cont»d), pp. 29-47 

Since Theme #1 is due the next class, teachers may want to spend 
class time discussing matter in LAROX or in cp which is pertinent 
to the theme the students will be writing. 

5th Theme #1 is due. 

Assign in LAROX : Asserting, pp . 48-57 

6th During the THIRD WEEK, teachers may assign one or more essays in 
CC, Part II, sections 3 (pp* 99-118) and 4 (pp. 119-148). 

Assign in LAROX : Asserting (cont*d), pp. 57-71 

7th Assign Theme #2 

(For Theme #2, students might be asked to take one side or the 
other in the controversy on the Encyclopaedia Britannlca or on 
the new translations of the Bible or on Toynoee’s view of history 
and defend, their stands or they could be asked to argue some 
larger Issue (e.g. the conflict between conservative tendencies 
and progressive tendencies in any culture) growing out of the 
controversies in these essays from C£, pp. 65-148.) 

Assign in LAROX; Proving (Syllogism), pp. 72-83j^ in Ijjm, Logic: 

Deductive Reasoning, pp. 166-179. 

Optional assignment in LAROX ; Proving (Symbolic Logic), pp. 83- 
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8th Spend class time explaining the logic of the syllogism, or use 
essays in C£ for analysis of instances of deductive reasoning. 

9th Return Theme #1. 



(Specify date when revision of Theme #1 is due. Give instruc- 
tions about revision of all themes this quarter. See section 
28 in MEH , pp. 581-584.) 

Continue discussion of or analysis of deductive reasoning, work- 
ing with Exercises in LAROX , pp. 122-126, or with essays in CC. 

Assign in LAROX: Proving (Inductive Proofs), pp. 89-100^ 

in Evidence: Inductive Reasoning, pp. 152-lo2 

During FOURTH WEEK, teachers may assign one or more essays in CC, 
Part II, sections 5 (l49-l65) and 6 (166-186). 

lOth Theme #2 clue 

Spend class time discussing the logic of inductive reasoning and/ 
or illustrating the operation of inductive reasoning from essays 
assigned in CC. 

11th Continue discussion of inductive reasoning. 

Assign in LAROX ; Proving (Forms and Strategies of Proof), 100-112 

12th Revision of Theme #1 due. 

Assign in LAROX ; Proving (Refutation and Fallacies), pp. 112-126 

During FIFTH WEEK, Teachers may assign one or more essays In CC, 
Part III, sections 1 (189-205) and 2 (206-235). 



13th Assign Theme #3 



(This argumentative theme should be an exercise in deductive 
proof or In inductive proof or in some combination of the two 
modes. A fruitful exercise is to set students the task of 
gathering their own evidence, from research or personal observa- 
tion, to substantiate some thesis. (For example, evidence from 
a week’s issue of the Lantern of the predominant focus of inter- 
est in the various news stories, feature articles, or advertise- 
ments; a personal survey of co-ed fashions over a week’s time on 
campus; personally conducted poll of at least 50 students on 
some issue of current Interest.) For some ^J^®^.®^SSestions for 
such assignments see LAROX, 124-125 and ^,204-205 and 234-235*) 



Discuss and/or Illustrate strategies of refutation in essays from 
CC or in letters to the editor (in the Lantern or local newspaper} 
or perhaps in some dittoed material . 



o 



14 th 



15th 



l6th 



17th 



18 th 



19th 



20th 

o 
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Continue discussion of strategies of proof and refutation. 

Assign in LAROX s Persuading (The Writer), pp. 127-141. 

Return Theme #2. 

(Specify date for revision of Theme #2) 

Teachers may want to spend class time discussing this theme — 
working perhaps from dittoed extracts — for prevalent weaknesses 
in grammar, punctuation, or usage or in paragraphing or in 
organization or in validity and cogency in reasoning. Such a 
discussion would be helpful to the student in revising this 
theme and in avoiding the same kinds of mistakes in the next 
theme . 

Otherwise, spend class time discussing strategies of proof and 
refutation, preferably in the essays previously assigned in CC. 

Theme #3 due. 

Assign in LAROX: Persuading (The Reader), pp. l4l-150. 

During SIXTH WEEK, Teachers may assign one or more essays in CC, 
Part III, sections 3 (236-259) and 4 (26O-287). 

Analyze essays in CC for strategies of establishing the ethos of 
the writer and appealing to the disposition of the audience-. 

Assign in LAROX ; Persuading (The Subject), 15O-I66. 

Revision of Theme #2 due. 

Continue discussion of strategies of persuasion. (See Exercises 
In LAROX , pp. 161-166) 

Return Theme #3. 

(Specify date for revision of Theme #3) 

Teachers may want to spend class time discussing Theme #3. 

Assign in LAROX: Grammar and Rhetoric of the Sentence, 169-I86. 

During SEVENTH WEEK, Teachers may assign one or more essays in 
CC, Part III, sections 5 (288-317) and 6 (318-343) and 7 (344- 
3 ^ 1 ). 



Assign Theme #4 . 

(Give at least the general topic of this theme, which will be 
written in class on the 22nd meeting of MWP classes, on the l4th 
i^th meeting of TTh classes. The topic for this theme should 

(continued next page) 



probably be something in the realm of probability ^ the realm 
where absolute proof Is Impossible and where, consequently, one 
must rely on the resources of persuasion to win assent from an 
audience. Actually, most Issues concerned with human affairs 
exist In this realm of the contingent and the probable.) 

21st Revision of Theme #3 due. 

During EIGHTH WEEK, Teachers may assign one or more of the es- 
says In CC, Part IV, sections 1 (385-505) and 2 (406-428). 

22nd Theme #4 (written In class) 

Assign In LAROX: Idea and Order in the Paragraph and Essay, 

pp. 206-228. 



23rd Assign Theme #5 

(in treating of style as one of the strategies In persuasion — 
style, for Instance, as It helps to establish the ethos of the 
writer and as It works subtle emotional effects on the audience — 
teachers may want to make this last theme an exercise In stylis- 
tic analysis of some essay In CC. In preparation for such a 
theme, students might be set tKe task of gathering statistical 
data on such stylistic features as sentence and paragraph length, 
varieties of sentence structure, kinds of diction (concrete or 
abstract, monosyllabic or polysyllabic, etc.), kinds of sentence- 
openers, figures of speech, etc.) 

24th Assign In LAROX ; Words and Style, 229-245 

During NINTH WEEK, Teachers may assign one or more ef the essays 
In C£, Part IV, sections 3 (429-453) and 4 (454-486) . 

25th Return Theme #4 

(specify date for revision of Theme #4.) 

(Teachers may want to spend class time discussing the rhetoric 
of sentences and paragraphs In Theme #4 and/or the arrangement 
[organization] of this theme.) 

26th Theme #5 due . 

Discuss strategies of style In one or more essays In CC. 

27th Revision of Theme #4 due. 

During TENTH WEEK, Teachers may assign one or more essays In CC_, 
Part IV, sections 5 (487-501) and 6 (502-536) . 
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28th At every class meeting in the last week, write on the blackboard 
the date, time, and place of the final examination. Pinal exam- 
inations must be given at the time specified in the Schedule of 
Examinations published by the Director. It is suggested that 
you announce at least the general topic for the theme to be 
written during the final examination. To draw all the threads 
of the course together, the teacher might make this final theme 
a rhetorical analysis of one of the essays in CC. 



29th Return Theme #5* 

Teachers may want to spend class time discussing this theme or 
further preparing the students for the final in-class theme. 

Remind students that at the next class they must hand in their 
Theme Polder with all themes and revisions. 



30th Hand in Theme Polders 

If this is the last day of class, announce again the date, time, 
and place of the final examination, and spend class time either 
preparing the students for the final examination or reviewing 
matters that still need some attention. 



31st In some Quarters (often in the Autumn quarter), there is a 31st 
meeting of the class. When this occurs, teachers should meet 

the class for the full period. 



c 
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ENGLISH 103 

Composition and Reading (third quarter^ 



Textbooks 



(1) One of the authorized desk dictionaries: 

(a) Webster’s New World Dictionary 

(b) Merriam - Webster ’ s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary 

(c) The American College Dictionary ; ^ 

(d) Funk and VJagnall ’ s Standard College Dictionary 

(2) Robert M. Qorrell and Charlton Laird, Modern English Handbook , 
Fourth Edition (Prentice Hall, 1967). MEH 

(3) Poeyns , ed. C.P. Main and Peter J. Seng, Second Edition (Wadsworth, 
l$b5 ) . ( Poems ) 

(4) The Experience of Literature ; Fiction , ed. Lionel Trilling (Holt,. 
R1 nehart, and Winston, 19b7) . ( Fiction ) 

(5) Tragedy and Comedy; An Antho log y of Drama , ed. Sylvan Barnet, 
Morton Berman, and WlTTiam Burto (HTttle, Brown, 1967). (Drama) 

(6) A Theme Folder (this ten-cent folder can be bought. at any of the 

bookstores) . 

OBJECTIVES OF THE .COURSE 

The primary purpose of English 103 is to provide students with further 
exercise in expository and argumentative writing, based on their read- 
ing of poems, short stories, and plays. The secondary purpose is to 
improve the students' skill in reading — reading of those modes of dis- 
course commonly labeled "belles lettres." Although literary texts 
serve as the basis for reading and writing assignments, English 103 
should not become an introductlon-to-llterature course or a course in 
practical criticism or a course in creative writing. Hopefully, many 
freshman students will later elect to satisfy their Humanities require- 
ments by taking some upper-division English courses, where they will 
have the opportunity to study literature as literature. In this course, 
we expose the students to three of the litlerary genres, but we want to 
keep the primary emphasis on composition. 

« 

Although a composition course based on literature is, for many teach- 
ers, the most enjoyable kind of freshman course to teach, it can also 
be for them the most difficult to teach. It can be an enjoyable 
course for them because their interests and competencies lie primarily 
with literature; but it can be a difficult course to teach because of 
their uncertainty about how to use literature to teach composition. 

The collision between the teachers* disposition and the uncertain de- 
mands of the course makes it very tempting to abandon even the pre- 
tense of teaching composition and to embark upon an unencumbered 
excursion through the "realms of gold." 
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To prevent teachers from being lured away from the main objective of 
English 103 by the siren song and the lotus fruit of literature, this 
syllabus will suggest ways in which literature might be used to teach 
composition. 

One of the ways of using literature as a means of teaching composition 
is to lead the students to see the similarities and differences be- 
tween the expository and argumentative modes of discourse and the mi- 
metic modes. As Marvin Bell points out in his article "Poetry and 
Freshman Comoosltion, " In College Composition a_nd Commun^ XV 

(February, 19b4), 1-3. ' ~ ^ 

If poetry and composition are in some ways dissimilar, they 
are, in other ways, quite similar. Generally speaking, the 
student who studies poetry becomes aware that poetry is not, 
despite certain definitions and credos which imply so, a 
spontaneous out-pouring of language. He learns that most, 
if not all, of the same techniques which go into the writing 
of a good poem are available and/or necessary to the writing 
of a decent composition. Indirectly, he concludes that some 
measure of art may reside in a composition, providing Its 
author has become a good enough writer. 

An obvious way In which expository/argumentative discourse and mimetic 
discourse are similar is that they both use words as their medium of 
expression, and for the most part they draw upon a common stock of 
lexical and syntactical resources. Although the mimetic modes of dis- 
course occasionally make use of a special diction — the so-called 
"poetic diction"— and of unusual syntactical structures— departures 
from regular word-order, especially In poetry and poetic drama — the 
differences in lexicon and syntax are largely differences of degree 
rather than of kind. We speak of poetry, for Instance, as making more 
use of "heightened language," of sensory diction, of Images, of figures 
of speech, than prose discourse normally uses. Students should be 
made aware of how the poet*s skillful choice and disposition of words 
enable him to convey a thought or an emotion more succinctly, more 
precisely, more memorably than the writer of utilitarian prose does. 

These observations might suggest that we are pointing out only the 
differences in the language of poetry and the language of prose. But 
no native speaker of the language falls to recognize that there. Is a 
profound difference between a prose essay and a short story or a novel 
or a prose drama; no one, in other words, would put a book or an arti- 
cle about migrant workers into the same category with The Grapes of 
Wrath. Occasionally, the line of demarcation between expository prose 
and mimetic prose dims, as in the case of John Hersey*s Hiroshima or 
Truman Capote *s In Cold Blood , but even the most unsophisticated 
freshman would not mistake these two works for fiction, even though 
they make heavy use of fictional techniques. Almost instinctively he 
recognizes that these are not "imitations" but that they are records 
of historical events. 

The difference between In Cold Blood and a play like The Desperate 
Hours or a story like The Turn of the Screw lies fundamentally in the 
fact”that the latter two are imitations, flctlve representations, of 














human actions. But there are other sources too of the difference be- 
tween fictional modes of discourse and non-flctlonal modes. In his 
Poetics, Aristotle distinguished the various genres of the mimetic 
arts — tragedy, comedy, epic, lyrics, music, painting, the dance by 
looking to the different matter, means, manner, and end of the repre- 
sentation. In treating of three of the literary genres in English 103, 
we should find these criteria helpful in leading our students to see 
the differences between these genres. But we might also make use of 
these criteria to make distinctions between non-fictlonal discourse 
and belles lettres. Perhaps the matter and the means would not reveal 
the essential difference, because, as we have seen, non-flctlonal and 
fictional discourse often treat of the same matter (human actions) and 
invariably makes use of the same means (words)^ The most Illuminating 
distinctions will probably result from the application of manner and 
end. A discussion of manner will take into consideration such things 
as^use of dialogue, point of view, dramatized or narrated presentation, 
the various ways of organizing the parts (temporal, spatial, assocla- 
tlonal, logical), "voice,” and tone. A consideration of the end will 
probably get us to the essential difference between non-flctlonal dis- 
course, and fictional discourse, and we may end up with Coleridge^ s 
distinction that the end of non-flctional discourse is truth while the 
end of fictional discourse is pleasure . 

But wherever such discussions would end up, they would be valuable be- 
cause they would make students aware of the various uses of language 
and because a consideration of the various uses of language has spe- 
cial relevance in a composition course based on a reading of litera- 
ture. V/e could give a capstone to the course if in the Tenth Week of 
the course we were to take a single theme and show how it is variously 
treated in a prose article, in a poem, in a short story, and in a 
drama. Such an Investigation might teach our students more about the 
art of composition than anything else we have done in the three-quarter 
sequence of the freshman course. 

Another way perhaps of helping teachers keep English 103 *'on target 
would be to suggest the kind of writing assignments that might be 
given. In general, the course will remain on target if the writing 
assignments result in expository or argumentative themes which rely on 
the literary texts for data, for evidence, for any kind of substantia- 
tion of a generalization of* conclusion. But since teachers would 
probably welcome something more specific than this, let us suggest 
some theme assignments which would fulfill the main objective of the 
course . 

One of the articles that deal with the problem of how to use litera- 
ture in a composition course and still keep the focus on composition 
is the article by John A. Hart, Robert C. Slack, and Neal Woodruff, Jr. 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology— "Literature in the Composition 
Course," College Comp osition and Communication , IX (December, 195o), 
236-241. The authors summarize the rationale of their freshman coarse 
at the Carnegie Institute in this way: 

Our three conditions for success in using literature in the 
teaching of composition are these: that the instructor teach 

composition, not literature; that the literary works chosen 
be manageable by he student without scholarly or critical 
aid and afford him a lengthy soaking in an experience which 
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holds his Interest; and that the writing assignments based 
on literature challenge the student to find meaning In what 
he reads and pose a calculated variety of particular compo- 
sitional problems. 

Note especially the phrase "without scholarly or critical aid." It Is 
very easy for a teacher to forget that most of the students In his 
classes are not and do not Intend to be English majors, that they lack 
the teacher's expertise In literature, that they do not command the 
terminology and techniques for talking about literature In any very 
profound way. The teacher should certainly not expect his freshman 
students to engage in the kind of historical, textual, genetic, struc- 
tural, or mythopoetic criticism that he writes for the Journals or for 
his graduate courses. But these students are capable of understanding 
and responding to literature, on an elementary level. It Is on that 
rudimentary, non-technical level that the writing assignments should 
engage the students. 

The authors of the above-mentioned article give examples of the writing 
assignments they gave to their students, who had been assigned to read 
Huckleberry Finn, and these assignments are good Illustrations of how 
to engage students In expository or argumentative writing on their 
level of competence; 

Analyze with Illustrations the quality and limitations of Ruck's 
intelligence (based on Chaptervl-12) . 

Discuss the good and evil consequences of lying, using examples 
from Huckleberry Finn (based on the novel through Chapter 29) • 

A superficial look at Huckleberry Finn might lead to the con- 
clusion that It Is about an ignorant boy who is trying to escape 
and dodge his responsibilities to society In order to be a 
loafer. Discuss the extent to which the opposite Is actually 
true (based on entire book) . 

None of these assignments presupposes or requires any highly technical 
knowledge on the student's part, but they all require the student to 
read the novel carefully and to resort to the text In order to expose 
or demonstrate his thesis. 



In his article " Lord Jim , Classical, Rhetoric, and the Freshman Dilem- 
ma" in College English , XXV (Octob er, 1963) ^ 22-25, Robert L. Esch- 
bacher cites examples of the kinds of writing assignments he gave his 
freshman class: 




For definition, the student must be directed to the many uses of 
one key word In Lord Jim: rom antlo . From the caustic narrator 

of t>»e first four chapters to the still -bewildered Marlow of the 
fina. paragraphs, the word appears in scores of contexts and 
involves almost every type of. definition.,.. The student who has 
defined romantic (or perhaps verified its lack of firm definition 
in Lord Jim) has come far toward a real understanding of the 
novel, ^e has examined the text closely, and If definition has 
been well taught, he has seen almost automatically one major 
method of organizing a complex body of material — and he will not 
be likely to dismiss the novel as a subjective pastime. 
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Classification of eight or nine of the major characters in any 
way the student chooses— but with the ultimate goal of better 
understanding Jim and Marlow — can produce an astonishing range 
of insights, with an occasional essay that will eclipse much 
of the published criticism of the novel . The best students 
become absorbed in a classification based on, say, the charac- 
ters* unconscious virtues and vices, or on their relative 
grasp of the complexity of Jim's dilemma. The poorer students, 
predictably but profitably, settle for the English -European- 
Eastern or sympathetic-lndlf f erent-hostlle divisions— but 
usually they see the perils of too glib a classification even 
in these simple terms. 

Comparlson-and-contrast offers a key to one of the dominant 
thematic and aesthetic problems of the novel: Is the Patusan 

section a falling off from the Patna affair? . . . More speci- 
fic questions, seminal enough to produce excellent themes, can 
run like this: How does Jlm*s suicide compare with Brlerly's? 

How does Jim's leadership in the native conflicts contrast to 
his Jump off the Patna ? . . . How does Marlow's final Judgments 
compare with his earlier ones? 

Process, that baggiest of the rhetorical techniques, is often 
unwittingly embraced by even the baggiest of Instructors. The 
application of this cause-and-effect principle is virtually 
unlimited in Lord Jim, and can rein the most capricious hobby 
horse. I would seriously consider for essays the processes 
underlying questions such as these: How does the careful 

reader come gradually to the discovery that the Patna did not 
go down? How does Marlow manipulate the reader's sympathies 
in Jim's favor? 

The argument I assign on Lord Jim Involves this obvious problem: 
Does Jim redeem himself in Patusan ? If so, from what? If not, 
why not? The students usually do not have to be told that the 
essays they have written so far offer material relevant to this 
final comprehensive question: redeem must be defined, and auto- 

matically implies a contrast to earlier action, and can be 
analyzed as personal or social or ethical redemption, and 
clearly Involves a process. 

Notice how all of Mr. Eschbacher*s writing assignments exercise the 
students in those rhetorical strategies that our students are intro- 
duced to in English 101 and 102 and that in each case the students must 
go to the literary text for material to develop his theme. 

The examples of theme assignments from the previous two articles were 
posed in the form of a directive ( "Discuss, "''Analyze" ) or of a question, 
but theme assignments based on literature can also be set in the form 
of a thesis sentence. Martin Stelnmann and Gerald Wlllen in their 
anthology Literature for Writ ing , Second Edition (Wadsworth, 19o7) pro- 
pose dozens of writing assignments which would be suitable for English 
103 . Here are a few examples of theme assignments they made in the 
form of a thesis sentence: 

They set their students the task of writing a theme of comparison 
of attitudes toward love in four short stories, using Faulkner's 










’’Barn Burning" as th© pivotal story In th© group . Th©y point 
out that th© th©sls a©nt©nc© "Th© boy's amblval©nc© toward 
lov© in 'Barn Burning' is an amblval©nc© shar©d by at l©ast 
thr©© oth©r charact©rs in mod©rn short storl©s" is not as 
g©n©ratlv© as th© th©sls s©nt©nc© "Many works of* fiction ar© 
conc©rn©d, for various r©asons, with th© fallur© of lov© as 
a guiding fore© in th© mod©rn world." Th© first th©sls 3 ®^^“ 
t©nc©, th©y cont©nd, is mor© d©scriptlv© than analytical and 
runs th© risk of d©v©l oping into four s©parat© ©ssays rather 
than one tightly unified essay. The second thesis sentence 
leads Itself to a development by comparison within a unifying 
framework. "The 'various reasons,'" Stelnmenn and Wlllen 
go on to say, "will have to be explained in detail, with 
illustrations drawn from the lives of the characters you will 
be discussing; you will be able to use 'Barn Burning' as 
typical of 'many works of fiction' and the boy as the center 
of your discussion. And from the boy you should find it 
easy to get into comparative analysis of the other characters 
without giving the impression that you have dragged them in 
merely to fulfill an assignment." 



Here is a thesis sentence they propose for a theme prompted 
by the reading of several poems by Romantic poets; "In 
certain of their poems, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats see 
man as being ill at ease in the world." This thesis sentence 
obviously demands that the students provide some definition 
of the key term "ill at ease" and suggests development by 
comparison and contrast, since these poets see man as being 
ill at ease in the world for different reasons. 



Here is a thesis sentence that Involves the student in a 
stylistic analysis that should fall within their competency; 

"The language in contemporary poetry is notably more col- 
loquial, both in diction and in syntax, than the language 
of sixteenth-century (or seventeenth-century or eighteenth- 
century) poetry." This thesis sentence too calls for a 
definition — in this case of the term colloquial — and invites 
proof. by the citation of examples from the poetry of the two 
eras. Such an assignment, however, probably requires a pre- 
liminary investigation in one or two classroom sessions of 
colloquial diction and patterns. It might be helpful also 
to provide the students with pertinent quotations from 
Wordsworth's Preface to the Lyrical Ballads and Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria about the revolution these two poets 
hoped to foster in writing poems in "the language really 
used by men." 

What about explications of literary texts as theme assignments in this 
course? Such writing belongs prlma.rily to the province of English 302 
(506), Critical Writing, a course designed especially for English 
majors, who are expected to do a great deal of this kind of writing in 
their upper-division courses. But since explications are exercises in 
expos! tory/argumentative writing and since they concentrate on llteraiy 
texts, they would qualify as appropriate assignments in English 103. 
Teachers should be cautioned, however, not to reiqulre^ of their fresh- 
man students those in-depth, highly technical analyses that can be 
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legitimately required of upper-division English majors, and they cer- 
tainly should not demand the kind of exhaustive analysis that is in- 
volved in an explication d^ texte » And since the themes in English 103 
are relatively short (5^^"0lE00 words), students should be asked to con- 
centrate on only one or tv/o elements in a poem, a play, or a short 
story— e.g. Images, scene-divisions, point of view. Such assignments 
should never be made until there has been ample demonstration of the 
technique in the classroom. 

What about exercises in creative writing in English 103? Let it be 
said categorically at once that the writing of poems, plays, or short 
stories should never be set as an assignment for an entire class . In- 
dividual students, however, might be permitted to substitute a creative 
effort of theirs for one of the regular theme-assignments. But teach- 
ers should exercise discretion about granting such permission. Some 
students resort to this subterfuge in order to avoid the discipline of 
the regular assignment. In high school they regularly got A's for 
their formless, aimless exercises in self-expression, and as a result 
they have been given an Inflated notion of their talent. Genuine 
creative talent is such a rare commodity that we certainly want to 
encourage and nurture it wherever we detect a hint of its presence. 

On the other hand, we don*t want to encourage the lazy, undisciplined 
charlatan. 

Hopefully, these suggestions about theme-assignments and classroom 
discussions will help to clarify the objectives and rationale of 
English 103 and will enable the teacher to take his delight in this 
opportunity to teach literature but still keep ttie emphasis on composi- 
tion. 

TEXTBOOKS 

The dictionary continues to be a valuable reference tool in English 
103, and students should be shown how recourse to the dictionary can 
enhance their understanding and appreciation of literary texts. 

The Modern English Handbook, Fourth Edition continues to be the basic 
handFooI^hetoFic , and while not as much classroom use will be made of 
MEH as in English 101 and 102, students should be referred to this 
text whenever they exhibit weaknesses in grammar, usage, punctuation, 
mechanics, paragraphing, or rhetorical skills. 

Poems, ed. C.P. Main and Peter J. Seng, Second Edition (Wadsworth, 1963 ) 
presents a generous selection of English and American poetry, with 
helpful expositions of the technicalities of the poetic art. 

The Experience of Literature; Fiction, ed. Lionel Trilling (Holt, Rine- 
hart, and W’inston, 19b7} is a collection of twenty-two stories by 
American, British, and, in translation, other European writers, of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Each of the stories is followed 
by a 3_4 page Commentary by Lionel Trilling. The stories range in 
length from Hemingway’s three-page ’’Hills Like White Elephants to 
Tolstoi's forty-page ’’The Death of Ivan Illych.” 

Tragedy and Comedy; An Anthology of Drama, ed. Sylvan Barnet, Morton 
BermanT anF WillTam Burto (Little, Brown, 196?) presents ten dramas, 
^ncient and modern, five of them tragedies, five of them comedies. 
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THEMES AND REVISIONS 

During the quarter, the student will write a minimum of five themes 
(500-600 words) and a sixth in-class theme (5OO-6OO words) during the 
two-hour final examination. Because English 103 is primarily a writing 
course, the grades on the written assignments should carry the princi- 
pal weight in determining the student's final grade in the course. 

But the grades on themes should not be the sole determinant of the stu- 
dent's final grade; his participation in classroom discussions, his 
grades on reading quizzes, and the conscientiousness with which he does 
his revisions should all play a part in determining his final grade. 

The student should be required to do some kind of revision of all his 
written work, except the final in-class theme. Teachers may set their 
own policy on revisions, but some kind of revision should be required. 
The revisions should be returned to the student, if not with a grade, 
at least with some indication that his work has been reviewed and 
recorded . 



CONFERENCES 

Teachers should schedule a number of staggered office-hours for pri- 
vate conferences with their students. When they post their scheduled 
office-hours, they should announce that if these hours do not fit a 
student's schedule of classes, he can arrange for an appointment at 
some other time. 

Students who are having problems should be encouraged to see their 
teacher early in the quarter. If they delay asking for special help 
until the last two weeks of the quarter, there is usually very little 
that the teacher can do at that point to help them. The disposition 
and accessibility of the teacher can do much to encourage students to 
come in for extra help. 
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This syllabus does not carry a Dally Assignments section, as did the 
syllabi for English 101 and English 102. Instead, this syllabus will 
lay out In a general way the sections of the three textbooks from 
which specific assignments can be made at various stages In the quarter. 

First of all, here Is an outline of the major stages of the course: 

FIRST THREE WEEKS (1st through 9th meeting of the class): devoted to 

Poetry 

SECOND THREE WEEKS (lOth through l8th meeting): devoted to Fiction 

THIRD THREE WEEKS (l9th through 2?th meeting): devoted to Drama 

LAST WEEK (28th through 30th or 31st meeting of the class): devoted 
to a review of one of these genres or to a comparative 
study of the three genres . 

OVERVIEW OF THE WRITING ASSIGNMENTS 

Of the six themes written during the quarter (including the in-class 
theme written for the final examination), it Is suggested that two of 
them be devoted to poetry, two to fiction, and two to drama. However, 
the teacher may want to make the sixth theme one which Integrates the 
three genres studied during the quarter. In the case of Theme #4 and 
Theme #6, which are written In class, the teacher should specify ahead 
of time at least the literary texts upon which those themes will be 
based. Teachers of TTh sections should adjust their writing assign- 
ments to the MWF schedule. 



1st 




l6th 


Theme #3 due 


2nd 


Assign Theme #1 


17 th 




3rd 




18 th 


Revision of #2 due 


4 th 




19th 


Return Theme #3 


5 th 


Theme #1 due 


20th 


Assign Theme #4 


6 th 




21st 


Revision of #3 due 


7 th 


Assign Theme #2 


22nd 


Theme #4 (written In class) 


8 th 




23rd 


Assign Theme #5 


9th 


Return Theme #1 


24 th 




10th 


Theme #2 due 


25th 


Return Theme #4 


11th 




26th 


Theme #5 due 


12th 


Revision of #1 due 


27 th 


Revision of #4 due 


13 th 


Assign Theme #3 


28 th 




l4th 




29th 


Return Theme #5 


15th 


Return Theme #2 


30th 


Hand In Theme Folders 



Theme #6 to be written during the 
final examination. 
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READING ASSIGNMENTS 

This part of the Syllabus does not specify which selections are to be 
assigned and discussed in class nor how many; it suggests only the 
sections of the text from which assignments are to be made at certain 
periods of the quarter. As a general rule, the fewer selections that 
are discussed in class, the more likely it is that the course will re- 
mr^'.n ”on target.” There would be no objection, for instance, to 
spending an entire week on a single poem, play, or short story. . How- 
ever, teachers may want to assign more reading than can be dealt with 
in the classroom Just to give their students the experience of reading 
a wide range of literary works. 

FIRST WEEK (1st, 2nd, 3rd meetings of MWP classes): 

Assignments from following sections of Poems ; 

The Words of a Poem, 3-26 

The Reader and the Poem, 27-52 

Images and Themes in Poems, 53-74 

SECOND WEEK (4th, 5th, 6th meeting of MWP classes):. 

Assignments from following sections of Poems : 

The Poet*s Use of Simile: and Metaphor, 75-104 
The Poet's Use of Other Figures, 105-132 
The Poet's Use of Symbol and Allegory, 133-157 

THIRD WEEK (7th, 8th, 9th meetings of MWP classes): 

Assignments from following sections of Poems : 

The Whole Poem, 239-272 
The Sound of a Poem, 185-209 
The Tone of a Poem, 210-238 
Poems for Comparison, 303-369 

The Rhythm and Meter of a Poem, 158-184 (optional; may be 
too techhical to be treated adequately in the allotted 
time) 

FOURTH WEEK (lOth, 11th, 12th meetings of MWP classes): 

One or more of the following stories in Fiction : 

William Somerset Maugham j ”The Treasure” 

Guy de Maupassant, "Douchoux” 

Anton Chekhov, "Enemies” 

James Joyce, "The Dead” 

Franz Kafka, "The Hunter Gracchus” 

D.H. Lawrence, "Tickets' Please” 

. Ernest Hemingway, "Hills Like White Elephants” 

John O'Hara, "Summer's Day” 

Albert Camus, "The Guest” 

FIFTH WEEK (l3th, l4th, 15th meetings of MWP classes): 

One or more of the following stories in Fiction : 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, "My Kinsman, Major Mollneux” 

Fyodor Dostolevski, "The Grand Inquisitor” 
fi.M, Forster, "The Road from Colonus” 

Thomas Mann, "Disorder and Early Sorrow” 

Isaac Babel, "Di Grasso: A Tale of Odessa” 

(continued next page) 
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Isak Dinesan, "The Sailor-Boy's Tale" 

William Faulkner, "Barn Burning" 

Lionel Trilling, "Of This Time, Of That Place” 

Bernard Malamud, "The Magic Barrel" 

SIXTH WEEK (l6th, 17th, l8th meetings Of MWP classes) 

One or more of the following long stories in Fiction ; 

Herman Melville, "Bartleby the Scrivener; A Story" 

Leo Tolstoi, "The Death of Ivan Illych" 

Henry James, "The Pupil" 

Joseph Conrad, "The Secret Sharer" 

SEVENTH WEEK (l9th, 20th, 21st meetings of MWF classes) 

One or two of the following plays from Drama ; 

Sophocles, Oedipus the King 

William Shakespeare, The Trageay of Othello 

Henrik Ibsen, Hedda GaHIer 

EIGH'PH WEEK (22nd, 23rd, 24th meetings of MWF classes) 

One or two of the following plays from Drama ; 

Aristophanes, The Birds 
Shakespeare, ^ You Like It 
Mollere, The Misanthrope 

NINTH WEEK (25th, 26th, 27th meetings of MWF classes) 

One or two of the following plays from Drama ; 

Luigi Pirandello, Henry IV 
Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire 
George Bernard Shaw, Major Barbara 
Thornton Wilder, The Matchmaker 

TENTH WEEK (28th, 29th, 30th meetings of MWF classes) 

Devote this additional week to (l) poetry or the short story or 
the drama, or (2) a combination of these three genres. (For 
Instance, you might take some theme and trace out its develop- 
ment in a poem, a short story, and a drama in appropriate selec- 
tions from the three textbooks.) 




Sometimes there are 31 meetings scheduled for MWF sections. When- 
ever this occurs, this 31st class is to be met for the full period. 
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Information Booklet for the Basic Composition Courses 






THE PURPOSES OF COMPOSITION 

./ 

“Writing Qnaketl^ an exact man** — Francis Bacon ^ 



The word “exact** in the quotation means “precise** and refers to thinking. Writing does not 
consist of making black marks on white paper. Writing is almost purely a creative operation 
of the mind. During your college years your teachers will help you develop the precision in 
thinking and the precision in writing which are inseparable for effective communication. 




II 



Reading maketh a full man** — Francis Bacon 



The word “full** in the quotation means “informed.** To th^nk and write precisely, a writer 
must have material to think about. For that reason writing and reading are also inseparable. 
At Purdue your courses in composition aim to improve your ability to read intelligently. You 
will study such writers as James Baldwin, George Orwell, Rachel Carson, and Erich Fromm 
on such topics as science, religion, language, and politics. Your reading will raise questions 
for you to write about and will also provide models of effective organization, methods of 
argument, and precise use of details. 



Reading, thinking, and writing make a changed man. 

The discipline of thinking and writing ’precisely about an idea will alter your mind by forcing 
you to bring into sharp focus conceptions which were previously obscure. This clarity will in 
turn enable you to communicate more effectively with other people. Albert Einstein wrote a 
famous letter to President Franklin Roosevelt which persuaded him to enlist the power of the 
government in atomic research. In that instance a physicist convinced a statesman of the 
worth of a new,»difficult scientific theory. Such ability to communicate effectively — to write 
clearly, to read intelligently — is essential to every student in college and afterward, what- 
ever his profession. 



STANDARDS FOR EFFECTIVE WRITING 

Some of the standards by which your teacher will evaluate your themes are as follows: 
CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

A competently written expository theme must reveal to the reader clear purpose and structure. 
Your theme should especially demonstrate your ability to formulate generalizations, to express 
them in topic sentences, and then to develop such statements into unified paragraphs by 
means of pertinent and specific supporting material. The several paragraphs composing the 
whole theme must, in turn, show logical interrelationship. 

GRAMMAR, MECHANICS, USAGE 

Your themes must demonstrate control of the grammar and mechanics of English and of cur- 
rently accepted English usage. Composition courses at Purdue, however, do not include 
extensive instruction in grammar, mechanics, and usage. You are primarily responsible for 
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overcoming deficiencies in these areas. Therefore, you should consult the table of contents 
and index of your handbook for help. 

Some serious mistakes are listed below. Opposite each is the abbreviation or symbol which 



the teacher will write on your paper to identify the error. 

Sentence fragment (incomplete sentence) FRAG 

Two complete sentences written as one sentence with no 

punctuation between ' FUSED 

Two complete sentences joined by, a comma only CS 

Disagreement in number of subject and predicate or 

pronoun and antecedent AGR 

Faulty pronoun reference REF 

Improper diction . 

Misspelled words SP 

Clumsy sentence, awkward expression K 

Non-parallel construction // 

Wrong word WW 

Improper use of slang SL 

Inappropriate use of colloquialism COLLOQ 

Omission of a word or punctuation ^ 

Faulty punctuation P 



Your instructor will probably use additional symbols. Be sure you understand them. 



GRADING 

I 

If several of the errors listed above occur in a single theme, it may fail. However, correctness 
in grammar, mechanics, and usage does not in itself assure a passing grade. A theme must be 
mature and intelligent in content, must be sound in structure, and must conform closely to 
the teacher’s assignment. These are essential requirements for a passing theme. 

Theme grades are as follows: A — Excellent; B — Good; C — Fair; D — Passing; F — Un- 
satisfactory. Some of the criteria which help determine these grades are described in a table 
on page 5. Your themes are carefully read, your errors fully indicated, and your strengths 
and weaknesses commented on. Study the sections in your handbook explaining the errors in 
your theme. Your improvement requires serious attention to your instructor’s comments on 
your writing and thorough correction of your errors. A writing assignment is not complete 
until the theme has been corrected and your instructor has accepted it. Only then is the grade 
final. 
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CONDITIONS AND THEIR REMOVAL 

r 

A conditional failure grade (E) is given to a student who does not satisfactorily fulfill the 
minimum essentials described above. If the student receives an E in English 101 or 102, 
whether for doing non-writing assignments inadequately or for failure to write a sufficient 
number of passing themes, he must remove this condition at some time during the following 
semester or again be assigned to the same course. A student who receives a grade of F in 
either English 101 or 102 is strongly urged to repeat the course the following semester. 



SUBSTITUTION FOR ENGLISH 102 

If you complete English 101 with a semester grade of A, you may, with the approval of the 
head of your school, substitute for English 102 an elective course in English literature or 
language, or in writing. Discuss with your advisor which course is most desirable for you. 

CONFERENCES 

Whenever you desire help of any kind, make an appointment to confer with your instructor. He 
will tell you his office number and hours. 



PREPARING MANUSCRIPT 

With ink use Form B paper for both class and outside themes. If you type, use Form A. Never 
use both sides of the paper. Appearance will affect the grade, although erasures and correc- 
tions are permitted and expected on your class themes. 

Write the title of the theme on the first line, and capitalize each important word. Between 
the title and the beginning of the theme, leave a blank space of one line. Leave a one-inch 

margin at the left. On Form B paper the red line is the margin. Indent each paragraph about 
one inch. 

Fold and endorse the theme properly. With the theme lying flat, face up, in front of you, bring 
the left side over the right, make the edges even, and crease down the middle of the sheet, 
leaving the cut edges to the right. Then beginning about two inches from tho bottom, endorse 
as follows: 

English 101 — Division A (or whatever the class or division is) 

Mr. (insert instructor’s name) 

September 3, 1964 (correct date) * 

No. 1 (Class) or (Outside) 

Smith, John H. (your name) 

HONESTY AND USE OF SOURCES 

Although most students are honest, some intentionally or unintentionally use other’s writing 
as if it were their own. They thus become guilty of plagiarism, which means using without 
credit the ideas or expressions or productions of another. You are therefore cautioned 
(1) against using, word for word, without acknowledgment, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 
etc., from printed or manuscript material of others; (2) against using, with only slight changes 
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in tho wording, the materials of another; and (3) against using the general plan, the main 
headings, or a rewritten form of someone else’s material. 

When phrases or sentences are taken from any source — a book, a magazine, a lecture, or a 
notebook — they must bo enclosed in quotation marks, the name of the author must be stated, 
and directions for finding tho material (if it is printed) must be given, 

The Department of English considers that this discussion is official notification of the nature 
and seriousness of plagiarism. 

SUBMITTING THEMES 

Outside themes are handed in at the beginning of the recitation period at which they are due. 
Your instructor may refuse to accept any late paper. Late themes or corrections, if accepted, 
will be given a lower grade unless a satisfactory explanation is offered. 

Themes to be revised or rewritten are due at the next class-meeting after the return of the 
papers. Corrections are to be made according to your instructor’s directions: a correction 
sheet, corrections on theme, or rewriting. Hastily or carelessly made corrections will be 
returned for additional work and will lower the original theme grade. 

Failure to hand in two or more themes automatically debars a student from credit for the 
semester’s work. 



KNEALE AWARDS 

Through tho generosity of John H. Kneale, a Purdue alumnus, annual prizes of fifty dollars 
are awarded for the best set of four themes written by a student in English 101 and in English 
103. 

TRIAL FLIGHT 

The Department of English publishes annually a magazine Trial Flight containing examples 
of the best freshman writing. Its purpose is to show you what students like yourself have 
been able to accomplish. Possibly a theme which you write this semester will be selected 
for next year’s issue. Trial Flight will be given to you by your instructor. 
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CRITERIA FOR GRADING THEMES 













GRAMMAR 




CONTENT 


ORGANIZATION 


DICTION 


PUNCTUATION 












SPELLING 






Rhetorical and Logical 


Sentence 










Development 


Structure 






> 

1 

00 


A significant central 


Theme planned so that 


Sentences skilful- 


Distinctive: fresh. 


Clarity and effec- 




idea clearly defined, 


it progresses by clear- 


ly constructed (uni- 


precise, economi- 


tiveness of ex- 




and supported with 


ly ordered and neces- 


fied, coherent. 


cal, and idiomatic 


pression promoted 




concrete, substantial. 


sary stages, and de- 
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This excerpt from a student theme* shows the form of an outside typed theme and provides 
examples of the teacher’s marks and comments. 

SATURDAY INVADERS • 

[rhere is ^i'^ an assortment of Saturday students found within 
a music school in a metropolitan area. Within the ivy-covered walls 



during the 
Nearly all 
the word. 



week, all is quiet as can be expected in a music school, 
of the college students are students in every sense_of 
guidon Saturday^ pandemonium breaks loose with the in- 
•students" between the ages of five and eighteen. 



cs 



vasion by 

Ther^ are very young children whose doting parents are aspiring 
for ttem achievements These chil- 

dren may be separated into two ^^^5s^-?bere a^ those who are what 
their parents have hopedj there ^pe^-' ^o those who would rather be 
anjwmre in the world but at a/fel c school. To 
thing to be unhappily enduryC TlaJ^'are ' elJn^TIs Unguis he d from 
one another at oretestry4earsal. The first group listens with 
rapt attention to thy^nductor’s instructions and explanations. 

With swinging feey^t canH quite reach the floor, tiie others let 
their eyes wand^ over the faces of the people who are listening to 
the rehearsa^ Tl« heads of these erstwhile young musicians move as WU 
though oiy^vots, much to the consternation of the harassed conductor. 

R. 7 ^hb??s]?i^ntr ^nstltr^^-naxt largo ago iEoup.J-* 

(U.1 w.u.V Thero/aro . of courso, a fow noar-geniuses, but vary fow. Most of ttem 

’^‘“'t™o' stuj*ling through tho corridor and up the stairs with only JwaIVo^ 

l.ot'a'? ft** scoro of last night's gamo fresh in their minds, (since they haven't 

I 1 — 

J^yS.7 had much Unm to practice during tte weekj and since even music 
uwi!u.'**teacters scmetimes l ike to hear a playj jplay account of the latest 



basketball gamef^se team-happy musicians often manage to keep a 
‘rather one-sided conversation going for twenty-five minutes of their 

half-hour lesson periods. A full day of 

vides an unscheduled rest for these teachers, ^ iVuilw+l 

♦Taken from Joint Statement on Freshman English in College, and High School Preparation 
by the Departments of English of Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana University, and Purdue University. 
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BASIC COMPOSITION SEQUENCE Env:li8h 101 102 



The basic composition sequence comprises two courses in directed expository writing dO' 
signed to be taken in the freshman year. 



ENGLISH 101 

This course emphasizes the organization of the expository theme based on your own ex- 
perience. You will learn to isolate and describe the individual experience and to compare 
and contrast it with other experiences. You will also study and write at-ut some relation- 
ships between experience and language and between experience and ideas. 



WRITING 

You will wTite at least fifteen themes during the semester. Some will be written out of class 
and should be 350—500 words in length. Others will be written in class, and though often they 
will be shorter than your out-of-class themes they ^^hould be adequately developed. You 
should devote the entire 'period to planning, icriting, and proofreading your class theme. 



GRADING 

Your first four themes will receive no letter grade, their quality being indicated as follows: 
superior, \/+; satisfactory, \/; unsatisfactory, \/—. Thereafter your themes will receive letter 
grades. (See the statement of criteria on page 5.) Your last four themes will be class themes. 
They will be a kind of final examination to determine your achievement in writing. Your final 
grade will depend upon this achievement and the improvement you have made during the 
semester. 



ENGLISH 102 

In the second semester you will concentrate on the logical and rhetorical problems involved in 
writing discursive essays. You will learn to discriminate among different kinds of statements 
(fact, assumption, hypothesis, opinion, feeling), to formulate each kind of statement precisely, 
and to validate each kind of statement through the use of appropriate logical and rhetorical 
methods. The reading of discursive prose and imaginative literature will provide much of the 
stimulation and material for your w'riting. 

WRITING 

You will write twelve themes, four or five of them in class. These themes will be somewhat 
longer than those written in English 101; one will be a documented essay of 1000—1500 wprds. 

GRADING 

All your themes will receive letter grades. (See statement of criteria on page 5.) Your final 
grade will bo based on your overall performance and the quality of your writing, especially 
in the final themes. 
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GOlPOSITION AND LITERATURE ENGLISH 



This advanced composition course is designed to teach select groups oT students two dis- 
tinct skills. You will be instructed in the critical reading of imaginative literature; you 
will study the elements of good writing. 



First, you will become acquainted with the vocabulary of criticism - with such concepts as 
structure and imagery, tenor and vehicle ^ and using them, will learn various approaches to 
fiction, poetry, and drama. The authors to be studied range from Sophocles to Shaw, from 
Thomas Mann to John Updike. 



Second,you will apply your new knowledge of literary principles and the elements of writing 
by composing themes, both critical and creative, based on your reading of littrature. For ex- 
ample, you might be asked to write on such a topic as The Role of Duty, Wisdom, Pride, 
and Fate in Oedipus Rex. 



If you have indicated superior writing ability by your high school achievement and your 
score on the verbal section of the College Entrance Examination, you will be assigned direct- 
ly to English 103. If you receive a grade of C or better, you will be given an additional 
three credits for English 101 and excused from English 102. 

If you are an English major, you will be required to take English 103. However you may be 
first assigned to English 101, or English 101 and 102, as prerequisites, depending on your 
preparation and ability. 

WRITING 

You will write approximately twelve themes, some of which will be written in class. Outside 
themes will vary in length depending upon the assignment but will generally be longer than 
those in English 101. Longer essays based upon research and outside reading may be re- 
quired. 

GRADING 

All your themes will receive letter grades. (See statement of criteria on page .5.) Your final 
grade will be based on your overall performance and the quality of your writing, especially 
in the final themes. 





. . . the value of the essay as a form is that it succeeds not 
for the sake of the argument, as philosophy does; not for the sake 
of the writer’s “personality,” as character does, but because the 
writer has succeeded in sharing his meditations with us. In an 
essay, it is not the thought that counts but the experience we get 
of the writer’s thought; not the self, but the self thinking. And 
above all, it is not the “subject” that counts with us, for this 
subject might have been arrived at by anyone - it is the subject 
as arrived at by the writer, as it has grown in his thought, as it 
has been done justice to by himself alone. 
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Alfred Kazin 
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F0RK.7ARD 



The folloi^lng information has been assembled to provide a 
general description of the fresliman and sophomore General Studies 
courses staffed by the Department of English, Although of 
necessity somevfhat general/ the course descriptions and sample 
syllabi attempt to provide an overall vie \7 of the nature of the 
seven freshman and sophomore courses. 



GSD 101 - English Composition I 

GSD 102 " English Composition II 

GSC 103 - !7orld Literature for Composition 

GSC 201 - Introduction to Drama 

GSC 202 - Introduction to Poetry 

GSC 200 - liodem Literature - Form and Idea 

GSC 210 - Introduction to Fiction 



The sample themes have been selected to indicate the type of 
papers assigned and to Illustrate the typical student resx^onse. 
The themes have not been edited. 

:7e hope this information will indicate the rationale for 
General Studies courses in English. If you wish further 
information/ please do not hesitate to contact us. 




Tliomas li* Davis, Director 
General Studies in English 




ERIC 
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THE :7RITIIIG CLIi'lIC 
Ilaln 304 

The “Jriting Clinic provides additional help to individual 
students for one hour each week. During Clinic sessions, the 
student revises his papers and reviews liis writing problems 
under the supervision of an instructor or student aide (a 
senior English major). He receives no credit or grade for his 
work in the Clinic, but his progress is recorded and reported 
to his composition instructor; if a student misses three 
consecutive sessions at any time during the quarter, his 
instructor is notified. 



GEilERaL PROCSDUI^E 

After grading the first theme, each composition teacher 
refers students to the Clinic for additional help. Tlie student 
then arranges to attend the Clinic one hour each week and submits 
his graded papers to an instructor or aide, who analyses the 
errors and assists the student in revising and re^'/riting his 
themes, correcting errors, and reviewing mechanics. Each week, 
the irork accanplished is recorded on a i/orksheet (a typical 
example follows) • Finally, at the end of the quarter, the 
instructor is informed of the number of times the student 
attended the Clinic and the kind of help the student received. 

A permanent record of all students ’/ho attend the Clinic is 
kept on file. 



STATISTId'iL RESULTS OP THE PALL QUARTER (1937) 

Four instructors and six aides staff the Clinic; at least 
two people are al^/ays available from 3 s 00 to 5:00, IlOnday 
through Friday. During Pall Quarter, 435 students attended, 
for a total of 2,119 student-hours spent in the Clinic. 

Of the 477 students enrolled in freshman composition 
courses who received additional help in the Clinic, 302 passed 
their courses and 175 failed. Among the students who failed, 
29 either stopped attending classes or received authorized 
withdrawals. 



o 
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3i^ JPLE. 



:jRITIi.«3 GLi:,‘TIC 

uopacsriiSET 



i^AIS3: Jonas ^ James 

RECORD :!••: E 1376 

CLI'.TIG TIIIE: 10; 00 Tuesday 



DATE 



T70RK; 



9/29/S7 ' 


Reviev/ed overall organisation. 

Rei^rote thesis statement: had it criticised from 

both its structure and content. 


10/3 


Reviewed weak sentences and incorrect sentences 
(Frag . , C . 3 . , awk. ) 

Planned for third theme with ea^ository thesis. 


10/13 


• 

Absent 


10/20 


Reviev/ed topic sentence and relation to paragraph. 
^Trote short paragraph and had it criticised. 
E:-q?lained theses paragraph x/ith "funnel” approach. 


10/27 


Used programmed text on vocabulary to help improve 
specific x;ord choice. 

Revised organisation of "Pro-IIy Opinion" paper. 


11/3 


Absent 


11/10 


Reviewed errors on last theme/ C grade? hox/ever 
still had some diction and sentence errors in it. 
Ilade an outline for a comparison-contrast in-class 
theme. 


I 


Discussed possible methods of organisation for 
final e^iamination in-class theme. 

:?rote a final thesis paragraph for practice. 






I N, G. 

1 Form 2 


1 



GSD 101 - ajGIiloE COIIPOSITIOII 



Texts: I^Crimmon, T^rltina ;7ith A Purpose ; Fourth Edition 

(Eoughton liLfflin) • 

Johnson & Davis. College Reading and College Writing 
(Scott, Poresman) . 

The rhetoric. Writing With A Purpose , is a standard text 
whose format is too widely laiovm to require 35 q>lanation. Of 
the four parts of the text. One and Two ("Planning the Compo- 
sition" and " Digressing Ideas") are used almost in their 
entirety. Three ("Special Assignments") is omitted except for 
the chapter on the critical essay, and Pour ("Handbook of 
Grammar and Usage") is used primarily by students to check 
points of grammar, mechanics, and style. College Reading and 
College .Writing , an anthology of largely contemporary essays 
which reflect student interests, provides illustrations of 
rhetorical principles and gives the student ideas and 
information for his oi/n themes. 



Approach and Methods : 

The first of a three-quarter composition sequence, 101 
is required of all students scoring beloi7 the seventieth 
percentile in English on the ACT Test. In the second and 
third quarters of the sequence, students writs about language 
and literature respectively; but in this introductory course, 
they are taught to \ 7 rite eiqiository themes on general subjects. 



Students in 101 meet three hours per \ 7 eek in groups of 
twenty-five or less. Although procedures vary somewhat in 
each class, the arrangement of material within each unit 
folloi 7 S a four-step plan: 1) discussion of the iIcCrimmon 

teict — rhetorical principles, exercises, and model themes; 

2) structrual analysis of essays from the anthology; 3) 
application of principles in a theme or short written 
exercise; and 4) evaluation and follov/— up— analysis of 
student themes, review of ideas and problems, etc. 

In the first unit, students learn the essentials of pre- 
v/riting— selecting and restricting topics, formulating thesis 
statements, and outlining. Introductory and concluding 
paragraphs, not covered by IfcCrimmon, are generally included 
in this first unit. Unit Tv/o acquaints students with the 
major patterns of organization — illustrative, analytic, and 
argumentative — with particular emphasis on analysis. In 
connection with patterns of organization, students consider 
the topic sentence, transitions between paragraphs, and 
selection of appropriate supporting material. Although the 
paragraph is discussed throughout the course. Unit Three 
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examines more closely the techniques of paragraph development 
and the relation of individual paragraphs to the total theme. 
Unit Pour, the critical paper, in effect sums up the previous 
units by requiring students to apply their Icnov/ledge of 
organization and development to literature, a subject they 
will be v/riting about in the remaining tv/o quarters of the 
composition sequence. As a continuation of iicCrimmon's 
discussion of paragraph unity and coherence, the final unit 
considers tecliniques for writing effective sentences. 



Themes and Essams t 

In addition to numerous short exercises in ifcCrimmon, 
students write six essays, including a diagnostic theme and 
the final esamination. Host themes are written in class and 
require students to folloi/ one of the major organisational 
patterns. After themes two and four, students meet individually 
\fith their instructor to discuss problems and to evaluate their 
progress. 



G3D 101: 3AI2?LE SYLLA3U3 

li^TROJUCTIOlT TO THE C0UI13E 

1 Orientation 

2 Diagnostic Theme irl 



UIIIT 0H3: Piysr/RITIITG 



3 

4 

5 



HcCrlmmon, pp. 3-17 (Choosing and Restricting 
Determining the Purpose); written exercise in 
iicCrimmon, pp. 10-27 (Thesis and Statement of 
written exercise — thesis statements 
IicCrimmon, pp. 18-27 continued; exercises pp. 
27-30; e:q)lanation of correction sym!ools 



the Subject, 

restriction 

Intent); 

23-24, 25, 



UijllT TITO; PATTERHS OP ORGAl'JISi^TIOH 

6 iicCrimmon, pp. 55-62 (Illustrative Pattern); Johnson and 
Davis (JD), pp. 300-333, 37-42 for structural analysis; 
Xfritten exercise — outline for essay on Illustrative Pattern 

7 itoCrimmon, pp. 62-67 (Comparison and Contrast) ; JD, pp. 

383-390 for analysis; written exercise— outline for 
Comparison and Contrast theme ^ ^ ^ . 

3 Comparison and Contrast continued; analysis of stuaenc 

outlines . t 

9 In-Class Theme (Illustrative Pattern or Comparison ana 

Contrast) 
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10 ifcCrirtimon, pn>. 67-72 (i-^nalytic Pattern— Classif^.cation and 
Process)? PP- 63-71, 150-150 for analysis? XTrit’cen 
esoirci so— outline for Classification ©ssay 

11 liicCrimmon, pp. 74-75 (Casual imalysis)? J->/ PP/ ' 

352-355 for analysis? written esiercise — outline i.or 

Casual i^nalysis essay ^ ia w n). 

12 Discussion of student outlines (meeuings 10 an.i ±i?/ 

comment on 'fheme -Ir2 

13 liicCrimmon, pp. 76-33 (argumentative Pattern)? JD essays 

14 Ir^en&ive Pattern coiitinuea; optional filsoussi^ of 

liStunon, pp. 325-334 (Deliberation: Probl^ Solving); 

written exercise— outline for Argumentative essay 



UNIT ‘niREE; PARJ'*Gn^H DETELOPHEITT 



15 



IS 

17 



13 



19 

20 



IteCrimmon, pp. 103-114 (Completeness 

of paragraphs from UD and student themes? Ou - -w *3*^ 
'fheme !v3 (Classification or Casual Analysis) 

^Si^on? ppf"l20ll27'*1Sherence and Transition); written 

A^lysis of ”student"^ paragrWjis (Theme #3); exercise in 

ffcSi^n,°Ppt*^27-130; exercises pp. 135-140 (optional); 
JD paragraphs for analysis 



XJIJIT POUR: THE CRITICAL ESoZVSiT 

21 IJcCrimraon, pp. 219-224 (^Interpretatiw and Topical 
Analysis); J3, p. 334— poems for discussion, Out-Oi. Class 

Theme u*4 (Argumentative Pattern) rvp 

22 McCrimmon, pp. 224 - 230 (Critical Judgmen ), ana y 
model themes, pp. 225-223 

24 ^lluatio^Md^aisI^siirof Theme *4 (selected themes 

and paragraphs) , , , , „ , v 

25 In-Class Theme m 6 (Critical Essay) 



UNIT FIVE: EFFECTIVE 3S1;ITSNCES 

25 



27 

23 

29 

30 



itoCrimmon, pp. 141-144 (Common Sentence); analysis of 
:fcCri^onf*S^^44-150 (Balanced and Periodic Sentences); 

rtecS^onrS^^lSO-lSo'^tSaot^^^ of Effective 

Sentences)? written ersercise in sentence revision 
Effective Sentences continued? evaluation Oj. revision 

P^eTOMtion for final examination— discussion of assigned 
readings, instructions, raviei; 



o 






■; r- . -*-f . . ■ 
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GSD 101 z SAMPLE TliEIiE 
TUDBilT COIIPIiAlilTS *hGAI1T3T TIL3 3.I.U. ADI HIH STRATI 01^ 



Students at Southern Illinois University have many 
grievances against the administration - all of which are 
T/ithin reason. They range from no voice in running the 
university to no voice in running their oiTn life. The 
tlxree major complaints against the administration are the 
banning of motorcycles/ the stricter regulations in regard 
to housing/ and the administration acting ”en loco parentis.” 

Tlie banning of motorcycles x/as an illogical and ill-timea 
act by the administration. iJany students ’jorlced all summer 
to buy a motorcycle to bring to college. 3ut two weelis before 
school is to start the administration sends out letters stating 
tliat there will be no motorcylcles on campus this year. Many 
students noi 7 have their Hondas sitting in the garage at home/ 
collecting dust. Besides being an ill-timed act/ it was an 
Illogical one. Students that attend high school in Carbondale 
are alloi/ed to drive cars and motorcycles - apparently the 
administration feels that high school students are more mature 
than the students attending Southern Illinois. One reason 
given for the banning of cycles T/as the number of deaths last 
year. :/hat the administration fails to point out hovrever, is 
that more people were killed last year in automobile accidents 
than in motorcycle accidents. This is not a nationwide 
statistic but a statistic for the city of Carbondale. Even 
the chief of the Security Police said that in over three 
forths of all motorcycle accidents/ there is a car that is at 
fault. The administration is also hurting the people in 
Carbondale and nearby communities. Since students no longer 
have their ot/n transportation/ the stores must either provide 
it or lose the student's business. 

?Jhat hurts the Carbondale businessman more than the 
restrictions on motorcycles are the rigid restrictions regarding 
housing. Private homes can no longer take in students as 
boarders. The residents that used to do this are noi/ turning 
against the administration. One house-holder gave a donation 
of one hundred dollars to the Z-vction Party to help them trv to 
abolish these nex; restrictions. Itore important than having 
the residents turn against the administration is the fact that 
the administration is creating a great deal of animosity among 
the students. ITight rallies and black armbands are becoming a 
familiar sight on the campus. A tx/enty-one year old student/ 
x/ho can drink/ vote, drive/ and get drafted/ is told that he 
must live in supervised housing x/hile attending this school. 

TThen the summer comeS/ he goes back home to his oivn apartment. 

In a list of grievances given to President IlorriS/ it X7as stated 
that the "right to live x/here ire x/ant and XThere x/e can afford 
to live has been taken auay, not for our benefit/ but for that 
of certain vested interests." These "interests" are the large 
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off-campus dorms that are only half filled due to a drop in 
enrollment* Therefore, the little businessman must suffer 
while the large businessman moves in and takes over. 

Ilhile Mg business is taking over the housing policy, 
the administration is trying to run each student's life. 

Using the theory of "en loco parentis” the university assumes 
guardianship of the students. One policy currently in effect 
is cuarfew for all girls. Another is the policy of search and 
entry. Under this policy, a student's room may be entered 
and searched the Security Police at any time without a 
search warrant. Then there is the policy of double jeopardy, 
whereby the student may be prosecuted first by the university 
and then by the state. Although this policy has been declar^ 
unconstitutional, it is still in effect at Southern Illinois. 

All of these grievances against the administration are 
legitimate. Tlie policies noi/ in effect at Southern will 
backfire. The businessmen of Carbondale are turning against 
the administration, the students on campus are against the 
administration, and future students will think twice before 
choosing S.I.U. as the school where they would like to go. 
TThile there was a drop in enrollment this quarter, there will 
be an even bigger decrease next fall. And while the admin- 
istration continues to carry on these policies, students are 
looking for nei; schools to attend— i/here the administration 
does not become dictator over the students. 




Te:cbs: 
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GSD 102 - 31^GLI3H COiiPOSITIOn 

Perrin. IJriter* s Guide and Inde:tz ^ English. (Scott, 
Poresman) . 

Anderson Si stagebercf. Introductory Readings on Language. 

(Kolt, Rinehart) . . j \ 

Ti 70 supplementary te:zts. (One, fiction; one, non-fiction; 

Departmental Style Sheet . 



The Writer* s Guide is used primarily as a reviev; text and 
handbook reference; Int roduc t orv Readings on Language contains 
essays on the nature of language, its origin and development; on 
i 7 orcis, their meaning and usage; and on the principles of logic. 
Supplementary selections, fiction and non-fiction, are also used 
each quarter. They provide a variety of topics for writing 
assignments and, moreover, demonstrate the tec^i^QS used 
narration and in esgjosition. Finally# the Style o^eet intr^aces 
the student to the form and style of critical writing and tne 
use and documentation of source material. 



C2S 



Ap-oroach and Ilethod 

Students x^ho successfully complete 101 are 
second course of the three-quarter sequence— G3D 102. (^tuaents 
who rank from 70 to 33/i on ACT scores are exempted from the 
first quarter and assigned to the second.) Although this course 
also stresses the techinques of writing, major emphasis is 
placed on the content of themes. The subject matter of the 
course is divided into five units: 1) a reviei; or writing 

principles; 2) the nature of the language; 3) words— form, 
meaning, and usage; 4) clear thinking; and 5) selected readings. 



In Unit One, four or five class meetings are devoted to a 
reviev/ of the structural principles of writing— the technique of 
selection and restriction of subject matter, the preparation and 
development of various thesis-sentence types and ef fecx-ive 
paragi'aphs, the use of transitional devices, etc.— and, finally, 
an introduction to the acceptable style and form for all v/ritten 

work. 



Units Tit/o, Three, and Four focus upon the selections in 
Introductory Readings on Language— essay s v/hich stress the 
universality of language but emphasise the restrictive perception 
placed on language by the different cultures. Unit T».70 is 
devoted largely to the essamination of language, its symbolic 
qualities and the v^ide range of inconsistencies \i/ithin it. In 
the third unit, students study essays on the origin, classiri- 
cation, and interpretation of words^ on differences of lan^age 
practices, and on regional and social variations. This unit is 
especially appropriate for writing assignments which retire the 
students to consult the Oszford English Dictionary and other 
dictionaries as v/ell as various periodicals. Unit Four includes 








readings on the use of figurative language and symbolism and 
on the types and methods of literary criticism. This unit/ 
therefore/ introduces the student to tlie procedures of critical 
analysis. 

The last unit is based upon the two supplementary tescts. 
Generally these texts are chosen to illustrate the effects of 
history or science on civilization and language. For example/ 
texts which have been used in the past were A Short History of 
Science (Doubleday) and ISixley's Brave I Jorld . 

In addition to short writing assignments — analyses/ 
exercises/ and one or two hourly examinations — the students 
must write six to eight papers/ usually three in-class themes 
(including a diagnostic theme written during the second class 
meeting) and three out-of-class themes. The final examination 
is also an impromptu theme with topics generally based on 
Brave New : Jorld . 



GSD 102: S/ii'^iPLB SYLLABUS 

UI^IT ONE: INTRODUCTION i^^ND REVIEiJ OF PRINCIPLES OF COUPOSITION 



1 Orientation 

2 Theme (In-class) 

3 ;Jriter*s Guide. "The Stages in Writing/" pp. 33-62 

4 Writer's Guide. "Writing Paragraphs/" pp. 110-156; Style Sheet 

UNIT T"JO: THE i^TURE OF LiiNGUAGE. Introductory Readings 

5 "Language Defined/ " pp. 1-15 

6 "Gift of TongueS/" pp. 41-60 

7 "Uses of Language/" pp. 33-33; "Language/ Logic / and Grammar/' 

pp. 21-31 

3 Theme .>2 (In-class) 



UI^IT THREE: 



vTORDS FORII/ IIEANING/ AND USAGE. Introductory 

Readings 



9 "TJord-iJahing in English/" pp. 34-107 

10 "Etymology and Meaning/" pp. 113-123 

11 "Classification/" pp. 157-163; "Bias HordS/" pp. 17o-133 

12 "Interpretation/" pp. 134-105 

13 "Dictionariss and the English Language/" pp. 133-149 

14 "Bargain Basement English," pp. 342-349; "Grammar for 
Today," po. 350-357; "Differences in Language Practices,' 

pp. 353-372 , 

15 "Some Nords Stop at llarietta, Ohio," pp. 301-3oo 

16 Theme .>3 (Out-of-class) ; "Regional and Social Variations, 
pp. 339-405 
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UHit FIVl: .Fiction and I^i-Fiction 

23 Tliairie #5 (Oii}t-of«Glass) • lased on supplernentary sal act ions 
24^23 Analysis and discussion of salactions. (fliatna Ont-of 
ciass) 

29 Final j^iamination (!3?haina ^/7K 
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For som© reason, the vocabnlary of the English language has 
never expanded to cover all the shades of meaning in an idea. 

As a result, many of the words used in English are much too 
general, and are thereby limited in their usefullness as idea- 
syij^ls. Obviouaiy, there are many words xfhich fall into this 
catagoiy, but the one about which this paper ^fill be written is 
''loneliness." As will be seen, tMs word is incapable of 
es^ressing the various nuances of attitudes which are partiallv 
implied by it. 

To see why 'Idneliness" is too general, it is necessary to 
observe what other words we have as subsets of "loneliness" and 
these still are not sufficient. i,©neliness itself denotes 
a mental state due to the lach of accompaniment; it is an emotior 
estrangement • This estrangement can be one which alienates the 
individual from someone or something he loves, from 3od, or from 
himself. Only the first aspect of loneliness has any qualifying 
subterms. 

Included in the emotional estrangement from that which is 
loved are the conditions oi beinf homesicli and lovesick. Eome- 
sicicness refers to the desire to h® back in familiar surrounding 
hojfever, there are degrees and conditions to this feeling i/hieh 
are not a^^ounted for in the general term. T^e, for e 3 saii)le, 
the attitude of a child who is away from home for the first time 
and becomes homesick; that is# he longs for the security of his 
family. Then eisamine the feelings of the traveler who is 
homesick for familiar sorroundings. Contrast both of these then 
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to to to®« i^toEilr a4toa®tois p«to®*s. is wsltfesa 
aa^Mf tto tMrt m fssjrtfc ©lass t»e@felng. Sto se©o»« pato*^-a 
©rttitoi mmfft S to • totos to l@a@to— is sssie Mto of feaesal 
sto# si to Itoto to*' sitos (e.®. , tto ttosetto sifaif 4 
m^mms to flaitows ^ ''Mm lms> wS ^ 
toisi ^ 0 smt s«"l»«gitos mam aflUltoa to ®t® fiiaais. m 

MsaxtoE* to ttsasllf » ®iffito*ise8 s*i estosast jaff®*' tosto m tw» 
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totoe"«i«i papain, toe last patoE. wiAttoa m*im iiaal esa», 
to m ^psinito aaalfsis to' a s«e» ®e a iisaassteH. to a seearEito 
toes®, tofeit^* m spi»l to se^esal peeiss. 
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Msitto# toestto atoat. litesatoEe toaa vm>a e^SamUm ^smm. 
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tim. Bii^, 

wffS' w-m fsoTicir 

Introdnct 1 on to fiction and popular themes in modem 

litemturei diswiseion and anaifsis of <ax^&©^»s »lnemiesw^ 
•ilper on the diosa^ rntmt discussion of J^oe;*s The Dead. , 
^.stoi's Oeatt M. itoOh . 

C£imEa^'s tfaa 3aeret ^fagay 
W tlis a*^ ]^psg ana aiswiss pgofelams in wgitiag, 

a^eially p*<Ale»s of foan and styla in egitioal t/gifeing. 
Assign topins for the japeg on fiction. 

Oonraa ' s iea^ af Itertenass (»»rfe©n Cgitieal saition) 

» 9g ftjgiaaas a^ erltioal essays in the 
ass theme 



I^IT TinjES: POETRY 

Introduction to poetry: theme, structure, language, image 

and rhythm. 
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vleifs of nature in ^^^^tuIa€ion and ^^ply,“' 



'*fhe Tables Turned, " •' Resolution and Independence, ” and 
"Odes Intimations of Immorality. " 

The use of nature in Cole ridge ' s " Frost at l^Ednight, " 
Shelley * s "Ode to the Ttest vrind, " and Keats ' "To Autumn." 
The treatment of nature in 19th eentury Merican poetry: 
'^/hitman * s "’.Then Lilaos Last in the Dooryard Bloom' s. " 
©i^inson''s "There's a Certain Slant of Light" and "A 



Nature in Victorian poetry; Irov/ning ' s "Childe Roland, " 
Arnold ' s "Dover Beach" and "To Ifercuerite, " E “ ‘ ' — 

Darkling Thrush, " and Housman •' s "Loveliest of 



" Hardy's "The 
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Wme mmrni^ms the Steete h^ e@?sMt|<e« «@®f * the fe^i* f© g» 
all Ms cMMten as jss^as^ati^. ef all 

the M Sepseeles the a«r eMtl^l a»« seienttf i© h 

t® gaesti«B Aet* vsmis e^ thetir eMsteane. Ifm ms »e 
h©^®st iatelleets^ ^me t® ^stiai* ^ stw®-t^^ 

aeoestea *eliai®a a»«. hegaa 't® see i« »« the wmmm tm ma&^ 
the n»M«. We»i Weas or sK«''s f*eateiess, the®, ohell^J^ 

eia K®li®i®»s laeas; aafl ^ PK 

ats®is.st®« ef thts ehaUaBfe^. ®««fceele8 -. |b this mmms Q g»^ , 
tfisfeay, ttses the helief In the ^eaesttoea fate ®f sraa t® nwieia 
Ms plot. 
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unifying alaniani: wMcli (3.ominafces tlie actions of th© itiajor^ 
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revaalincf itself to Mm recalls the riddle of „ 

life> in a manner of speaking, was the ansvjar to the riddle: 
his unfortunate inf aiicy— — two of his "four feet” pinnecl 'cogether 
by a nail; his manhoodl-a monarch walking proudly upon two feet; 
Ms final pathetic condition — the circumstances of old age 
thrust upon him by destiny and rendering him unable to walk 
without suiDport.i The answer to the SpMms's riddle, then, 
outlines the three— phased progress of the destiny reveal inc 
m play. 

M man of superb critical and creative int el 1 igence , of swift 
mm-^ decisive action, and of openness and sympathy , Oedipus is 
Dlagued by the gods, from the very beginning, by an alarmingly 

incuisitive mind • several times during the play Oeciipus does 

' 1 a choice. Several times he is urged to a:op the search for 
truth, but h 8 ' will not® Be will 1 »ow Wm truth. It ir 
drives the^ action of the play forwari. It is the fods, 
liOi'/ever, who are the dominating lorces^ behind this action. ^ Thev 
have issued the prophecies and seen that they are fulfilled. 

Liow fate has taken over. Fate has d^etermined that Oedi,pus^ s_ 
know the truth--that he was the murder of his father and that 
be becaitie the husband of his mother. 
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mm, @r »iiMjtte m$ uwmg* iat is Oe44»s ^ t»St 

tew® fmma *»©ll©‘^«is v»e^ a»l -ete^^os 
tt«e ftstess* stes» tte stey %s3tm a steM #a tte s«8tt@a » 

1 st® 4a tt(© a@i%lw si tea. 0«<Slp»s S 
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la'^^fiAtee te*la® «fe tte ®«®t*af ©* the w®*6, 

m Atee's tei^e, m Qlyi^®.# 

I£ fete AmU fall to ssrae to pass 

AS far all tte^ te«W to see. 3a8.3gg|3 



If tile 
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of ispall© is p»ewed false, the® all 8^ia4|a Is 
Eteaesf l«a»s, thsaih, that ffeeasta’s telle* 



tn'T%^4 ^9msmms W''^mmes is ghafetetai te p?tof ttet ^te 
Is a dlwiae pewer ate a dlwiae taswledf ® 



c^aipos's «!ia»«d.e fe@atee*s as fehto Maa's soteiae^e la Ms 
aMUty, as Wittoe bmt fseat the aM14*|, Is aa 
8 tte » «^s fete idea, ef ®te and ®f fate, St seeros to sa®f@i.«. etet 
all action is fi.siea in 



irraa^iS^L? ito'affSfef^^ offeen'^irsalc^ U«ia| wifeMa 
Oedipas's pamit >»ild hasire peewsafete Mb Krem ^llte 
and Rvarrying •I'ocasta.,. for tlaa gods isyn#d -l^iair i^oclm-c^-^ 
Mt imm. indeed, ironic, tlmt 

acclaimed for ans^/ering the tiddle of the .ipnin:: when ic ^./as 
the very same one ^/Iiich put him into such a situation m self- 
discov'ery and destruction. 



...riome god was at your side. 

As men believe, wlien you delivered us. 



(Lines 33-39)^ 



also illustrates in 

inferior to the gods because he is a mortal ana fallible creature. 



one who has »a power to owereowe one's o>.m fcae®. 

sacra ate power ar® aegligihla when comparec to tnose oj. ths. gote. 



Another of his ideas which are basic to Greek thought is 
tliat life is essentially tragic and painful. 

suffering (his fate) as his des-cined condition. ^ u-ni^o 

the supremacy of the gods, or if man sins againsc -cue ^ws^Oi^ ^ 
tlie gods or his fellow men, then fate demanus tha'c he must (ana 
will > be finished. Ibis is sliown mm. <^^ses ^ 

p»tn^' shm<^n t— —hi indues a and abandonraen'c • I’jonhocles ./oulcx riavt,. ®ne 



believe that this was Oedipus ' s predestined fate to live for the 
rest of his life in darkness and isolation. 



And, finally 
man is a mere 



illy, as Sophocles suggests at the end of the play- 
vicium of fate; he is a predestined creature: 
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Council for a ‘JeXavision Coarse in the Itoanities for 
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^^Mii^la Brittanica, 1963), pp. 40-41. 
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S Sophocles, pp. 54-55. 
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upon theme^ not just the delineation of the individual aspects. 

In ”'fhe F ygrtwi na ti en» the s i®fl tone^oonteiWte 

^ d€svetop«it^ ef the ttewe he ^shee t©' en^e^* 



,ao*i^!®®eo eiS'^e * 4 »**si»' hi>f'fi-S Of ,p^e|*'i' whioh 

out «ith theif Whine-feller lea^ttitf iinfei'e”' ini' aie 
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«**»**. ctff-»*nor the ^imiainee oannot. eipirienie ai^tlii.ng i^ioh 
ooinside rith sooi^* s ooafor^.tf . fhe stii^nt itust 
ooniorm. to the :l nstn^ator £; ' Interpr^-'tation of ejqper.ysnGe. 

’■ •*'*“^ -;ise# the cr,ndidate for elective office must abide iTy the 

' ■ of the party v;hich is nominating hiw* and the soldier 
id % the estahli^^ patterns set do« his s^^^erior 
omcers* ihe v/ings of the examinee are literally "clipped# " 
so that he rill " forget the sl€y" or at least "fly no higher than 

a## j ^ 4 x: t « » I I 
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In the last tro stanzas# irony emerges. The speiter says 
next time the examinee* s tongue rill he split so that he 
can talk " correctly" — not saying anything rhich rould not c^ncide 
rith the ©pinions and attitudes of Ms superiors. They rill also 
influence his taote for books and clothing in accordance rith the 
conformity of the area rhere he rill live. If the examinee 
survives this utfceinpt to conform him# he may recover and nope 
for " success" --become an examiner himself •—" return to join their 
ranks# " and force ctlier people to conform. 

Tfes# in "The Exami nation" ??. D. Snodgrass developes a theme 
of striving for conformity in society in general# and in education 
politics# and the military in particular. The theme is developed 
tlurough a tone of ironical over statement for emphasis to admoni sh 
’ eader s of toroorror against a society rhich stifles iaguiry 
of conformity. Interacting with tone to enhance 
author * s bird and surgical imagery. The result is 
a ooem-- an organic whole. 
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One of the fol lowing groups of novels: 

(I) 

Dost oy evs]^ • Crime ani Punishment . 



^ Portrait ©i Aartist as a Young 



A4 # 



liardy. Return of the S»Iative . 
Faulfmer. Light in ^uguM. 
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his oourse is designed to ao^aint the student with 
the tec^jiigues and o:^ftsmanship of the short story and 



2) the reourrent themes# teohnigues# and modes in the novel. 



elements as tone# oharaoteriiation# style# theme# eto.# 
oonsidared in depth through the analysis of partieular short 
stories. Each instructor may choose any one of the three 
groups of novels# Which are chosen to illustrate similar themes 
in different eras. The first paper is usually technical in 
nature# while the later essays are generally critical analyses. 






First# Second# Third VTeelis: Jaffa St Scott (selected short stories) 



Fourth Ueelc: Pride and Prejudice . 



S© c: « 



Seventh# Eighth Ueelzs: Jaffa St Scott. 



l^inth Tleelt: Light in i^ugust . 
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G3C 209: IJOSiill LITEPJiTUHE 

^ ^lAiygfeQ lii feeg^feiytg© ■ (Chiijrlss 3cribn@j?) « 

3ix Ggaafe Hodem Movel s - ( V , 

Mm Giiii. Iliiiiii Plavs . llJell) . 

I>epa.jrtiii%al ’ 



5^!PiagQaish and Hefeligds s 

lIuMke tba tbree genr© eoairses, GSC 209 is designed to 
intifod^ce the students to eacli of the inajor genz’es of literature 
and to aaguaint them with the generaX principles of critieism. 
lecause the course is a general survey of literary types, its 
^imary eifp^sis is upon the theme or cimiitral idea of each wor^. 
Ihe papers written in this course are essentially# therefore# 
thematic studies; and the student is expected to trace the 
developmeut of the controliing idea in a particular work or to 
compare and contrast variations of themes. 




Introdfction 

Galsworthy# p.3; Anderson# p. 74 

Welty# p. 30; Joyce, p. 70; Lindbergh, p. 534 



TTolfe, p. 127; Trilling, p. 153; Quis 
Hardy, pp. 417-419; Robinson, pp. 421-422 
21iot, pp. 442-445; Auden, pp. 461-464 
Thomas, pp. 460-469 
Baldwin, pp. 500-506 



Three Sisters ( Six Plavs ) ; Quiz 
Kafka# p. 106; Crane, p. 44 
Jeffers, p. 450; Frost, pp. 424-423 
The Master Builder ( Six Plavs ) ; Quiz 

The Bead ( Six Short Hovels ) ; Quis 
de la i’iare, p. 423; Sandburg, pp. 429-431 
Pound, pp. 433-434; Lawrence, pp. 435-436 
"filliams, pp. 451-452 

*gie Madwoman of Chaillot . p. 315 
Cummings, pp. 447-448; (^is 
Kousman, pp. 419-420 
Spender, pp. 465-466 

8th - 10th Weeks Hoon Wine ( Six Short Hovels ) 

All Mv Sons ( Six Plavs ) ; Quiz 

The Great Gatsbv or Ethan Frome 
Hemingway, p. 85 
Conrad, p. 26 

Faulkner, p. 99; Quis 
The Bear ( Six ohort Hovels ) 
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i^iLsIiai^ Wm is liuLcpii 

f^patneie. !Phe\f ara completelv Identloal and seem to be one 




man understai 

iifntS/ WQ3Xis» and cieeas m tne otner because h 
the same emotions. They have etmii^ete empathy. 

peximanence of the initiation to manhood as implied by 
imthor and inferred by the reader can be greatly contrasted. 
Francis ^lac^omber unden^/ent his change in a rapids unthin]d.ng/ 
and brutal manner# it is conceivable that he would revert to his 
fortter self in a short time. lils Initiation might wear off. If 
tMs possibility would occur# it is just as v/ell that he died 
happy and a man. The Captain might or might not remain a mature 
individual in the future. The reader can be hopeful that he will# 



at cannot be abs olu x y &>uxcs 

mm change. If his luck runs against 



a 



he also would revert to what he once had been. The boy will 
remain a man for the rest of his life. His dedication to the 
finding of truth and honest self-analysis assures the reader 
that his initiation to manhood was no fluke. His gradual seasoning 
will stand the test of time. 

The ini t iat 1 on- 1 o-manhood process Imows no set of rules or 
boundaries. To become a man# each individual must meet this 
challenge in his own particular way. 
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Hatariala f ©iaas^ tsse mm )m (ii^iiia'tai. in 

^in ill# l^laas^ il%%0 ani tetef 

^ Xemat 24 hmggs fgi#f tm itffe© fWi ntai. 






fim liinaas ©i* iraa.aiii fm^ ag® aJlaaigfe 

front class, notify the office as soon as you teow yon vill be 
absent* If possiMe, arrange with a colleague to oondluct your 
classes while you ar^ gone* If you cannot mahe this arraOige-* 
ment in atlvanee, give the searetary complete infomatlon for 
the instruction of your class, future assignments to. be made. 



I^,j;iot fail -to notify us of your abaeuce * Wtien you return to 
the campus, fill out the retired absence form in the office* 
Itair class is a daily responsibility; there Is no e:jiieuse for 
e'uadlng it* 
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There is no cut system in the University « 
absent three times conseoutlvely should be 
f in writing p to their dean* Students who 

acadend.c standing by being absent should 

• Absence forms are available 
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Finally# remember you are teaching freshmen. A few months 

n high school. Most of them have little idea 
is to to etooeted of them in the University. Stoliin 
what you eaqpe^t to teach them^ eaqplaln what is rto^iei of 
them. ^ Be clear in your assignments. Be as firm a 
but don*t be hard-boiled# sarcastic# contemptuous# 

Only rarely will you have a student who is not willing to 
cooperate and to try to do what is required of him— if he 
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first year of study and current seniors who plan to enter Graduate School . 
"Hopefully , the students involved should be able to finish their current 
terms in which enrolled ^ but if this is not the case, they should xvithdraw 
officially from school, giving the reason for departure and current status 
of studies . Such a student should notify us as soon as he knows he is 






EXEMPTIONS— "The d epa rtmen t of English on the Carboadal e 
es tablished an automatic exemption policy in relation to yh.g> 

composition sequence. Students who rank in the 90th percentile 
or above on their ACT scores in English are automatically excused from t he 
quarters and assigned to v the third. If they make C's or better. 



are given credit for the full nine hours of the sequence. Students who 
rank between 70-89 percentile are automatically excused from the first 
quarter and assigned to the second. Upon satisfactory completion, these 
students receive six hours of credit. 

In the school year 1966-67 , 130 students were excused from the first 



two quarters and assigned to the third, and 184 students were evn igAd from 
the first quarter and assigned to the second, making a total of 314 auto- 
matically exempted from one or more quarters . Statistics for Fall Quarter 
of the school year 1967-68 indicate a significant increase in the number 
of students who rank in the top ten per cent of the ACT scores. During the 
fall Quarter of this year, 236 students were excused from the first two 
quarters and assigned to the third, an increase of slightly 60% more students 
who ranked in the top ten per cent than during the school year 1966-67. In 
contrast to the 184 students who were excused from the first quarter in the 
fall of 1966, during the Fall Quarter 1967, 308 students were automatically 
excused from the first quarter. The exact percentage of increase on this 
level is not known, because the cut-off points in the school year 1967-68 
were lowered to include ten per cent more of the freshman class. 

Students are not required to waive one or more courses; they are free 
to take each course in the sequence if they wish . For those students who 
selected the automatic exemption option, however , less than 5% who were 
excused from two quarters and assigned to the third made less than C's. 

Twelve per cent of those students who were exempted from the first quarter 
and assigned to the second made less than C's. In both cases, however, 
only three per cent failed either course. In addition to recognizing the 
capabilities of entering freshman students, the automatic exemption policy 
enabled the department to teach 30 sections fewer than would be required 
if the policy were not in effect. 
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S« oi ^@iie diuMitf t^iih uiiiiiiffdiiiiiie of 3»Q0«»3>24 . 

iiiliisd fiortf oii of eii^Byiiiitloii* 20% of iii» 

iiuiiiiii im ibli eiuipi mwe pifniiod to titite the ttieme* 

XX* 2^ of tlioio ttudoiits ifitli uiidOigtadiioto @14*8 of it:^bl*4# 
iiiiiHi tho ^oottvo {lottioii of tlio oiinaifuittoii* 19% of the 
•tiideiite in tliii tenge wepe reiplted to wtite the theiit* 

XXX* of tteio etttdeiite ui^ uiidetgiiedottte of 3*50»3*74 

feiled the ohjeetiye {lortion of the eteiidliietion* 20% of the 
iiiideiite in thii tenge nete tefiiited to wtite the theme* 

XV* *08% of thoee etitdente with undetstaduete ^4*e oi 3*71g3*99 
feiled the ohieetiye pottion of * the eneiiiinetion* •07% of the 
8tndent8 in thie tenge wete teqitited to write the theme* 

V* *0^ of thoee studente with tindetgteditete 014*8 of 4*0i»4*24 
feiled the ohjeetive pottion of the exemlnetion* 12% of the 
etudente in thie tenge wete teenited to wtite the theiiBe» 



VX* *03% of thoee etudente with undetgteduete @h4*e of 4*2I^*di 
feiled the <^Jeetive pottion of the enendlnetion* *06% of the 
etndente in thie tenge wete tequited to wtite the theme* 

VXX* Hone of the etudente with undetgteduete 014*8 of 4*50»5*00 

feiled the ohjeetiye pottion of the exeminetion* *0M of the 
etudente in thie tenge wete required to write the theme* 
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isiisi li ti^ fit i@«itiis #1 

:ipi^iiii^ MW ii iliwii ii t ^msi^ ^ ^©iiip^ 

liilitaimMi* If s iHgKiiiiii .iSitis ift ifei§ 4filt pgHMitilii @1 
<@il>li|p MW Ia tei Myiiliii il^ 

w&mt if 'Ai ilistoiw m itai laiiC® @i ilili 

s^udy It would be predieted that raisins the eonditional 
fatiisi iMie M the iiH |«iMiilie if iiAlifi 
i ^y:iMBjiSa y ftfiiitr 'the 'diilure oil' 4SII' e>!i' the ''lirade^te' pepulatioe* 

Ihia a®®%f tfould indicate, that ^e ©raduiilie Inslieh. 

tion .9 if the present pa 8 s*feil*thesie cut»off scores- eae 
retained, is not pertieularly diserimlnating for those stu- 
dents with undergraduate GFA's of 3*75 and above. In this 
range <3.75-5.00) only 5% of the population fail the test and 



only 8 % are required to inrite the theme. 

The data indicate that the highest percentage of failures 
(24%) oeeur belot '7 the 3.75 undergraduate 6 PA level. There 
appears to be very little difference betifeen the 3.00-3.24, 
3.25-3.49 and 3.50-3.74 ranges in term 



ittlons 

The results of this and previous studies would seem to indi- 
cate the following: 

A, The Graduate English lamination might be waived for 
those students who enter the Graduate School- with an 
undergraduate GFA of 3.75 and above. 
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iitt MUtulti t^iti' itiiihi^n lllittlt iMiittii# f^iiiii% 
litp^ti §iiiiitit •iiidtiiit it iiinttiiitit pitf Itltiii^ iMti It 
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